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Hutchinson-Central High School, Buffalo 
provides ADDRESSOGRAPH training 





@ Directed by Miss Edna Berwald, teacher of Voca- 
tional Office Practice, many Buffalo students are gain- 
ing practical knowledge of modern office procedures 
and the business machines which facilitate business 
office routine. 

Because it is essential equipment in many thousands 
of businesses, Addressograph is emphasized in the 
training. Recognizing the important role this machine 
plays in business functioning and the advantages en- 
joyed by potential office workers who are familiar 
with its uses and its operation, Miss Berwald created 
the special series of twenty lessons used in her classes. 

Commercial Department students should write for 
BUSINESS SHORT CUTS .. .a 152-page book of 
Addressograph methods and machines. Instructors 
should request ADDRESSOGRAPH OFFICE TRAIN- 
ING COURSE, with TEACHER’S MANUAL. There is 


no charge for these books. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH DIVISION 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 

—_—Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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JUST OFF the press, this 
booklet lists, illustrates 
and describes more than 
a thousand different 
Pathfinder standard 
forms, systems, binders, 
machine bookkeeping 
equipment, and other 
looseleaf products 
used in present-day 
business. 
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ALL PRACTICE 

SET material used in the 
PATHFINDER COURSE 

IN EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTING 


has been carefully selected from this nationally known 
and used line of accounting records which makes this 
course of training Modern... Practical... Interesting... 


Vocational. WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS. 





ADDRESS...EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Charles R.Hadley Company 


330 N.LOS ANGELES ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Publishers of The Pathfinder Course in Executive Accounting 
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Tri-Guard guides | 
slide on three rods, | 
which act as a ‘‘sway- 
check” and keep con- 
tents in an upright 
position. 


manages aren 
INCREASE OFFICE EFFICIENCY BY 
USING MODERN TRI-GUARD FILES 


@ Globe-Wernicke has solved the problem of quick, accurate 
filing and finding with the outstanding filing development in 
years—the Tri-Guard principle. It saves time, work and 
money; greatly increases office efficiency and makes working 
conditions more pleasant. 


Modernize your office—it pays. The Globe-Wernicke dealer 
in your city will be glad to demonstrate Tri-Guard files and 
our Safeguard filing plan without cost or obligation, or write 
direct to us for a copy of “Speed Up Filing and Finding” 
containing illustrated chart and description of our system. 





Globe-Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PLACING 
GRADUATES 
IS EASIER 


when they know 


VOICE WRITING! 





Competition for jobs grows 
keener and keener, and the 
scudent who can offer an extra 
ability enjoys an extra advantage! 


That extra ability today is— 
VOICE WRITING! 


It is good business, therefore, to 
add Ediphone training to your 
curriculum — for the school 
which can place graduates faster, 
will have more students to 


graduate! 


Edison 


learning 


makes teaching and 
Voice Writing easy, 





Name 
School = mats 








Mail 
from the Ediphone Secretarial Course. 


Position__ 


_Address_ 


speedy, pleasant, with Ediphone 
practice records and other edu- 
cational aids. 


Write for your free Specimen 
Pages from the Ediphone Sec- 
retarial Course. Address J-57, 
Department of Educational 
Training, Ediphone Diviston— 


INCORPORATED 


WEST ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 














coupon for Specimen Pages 











The Teaching of Business Machines is 
a prime concern in business education 











SCPTYHE obvious shift from the social 

business emphasis to the construc- 
tion of courses of study in Office and 
Secretarial Practice has made us more 
aware of the necessity of providing ade- 
quate vocational training for potential 
office workers. 

“Business machines, which play an 
important role in office training, have 
been and are becoming increasingly 
more important to the progressive busi- 
ness man, and hence the teaching of 
them must become a prime concern to 
those who educate boys and girls for 
business employment. 

“There are two uses to which ma- 
chines can be put in the commercial 
departments of our high schools. First, 
pupils can be required to attain occupa- 
tional efficiency in their operation. This 
should be done to a great extent in so- 
called Office and Secretarial Practice 
Courses. Secondly, the machines may be 
used as a motivating force in such com- 
mercial subjects as business mathema- 
tics and elementary accounting. 

“There is probably no machine that 
better illustrates these two uses than the 
calculating machine. Calculating ma- 

r 


View of machine section, Office 
Practice Course, Ithaca High School 


chines not only offer a steady stream of 
new and interesting problems to the 
pupil but provide a much needed knowl- 
edge. In a vocational office training 
course, calculating devices are indispen- 
sable. If the pupil has a background of 
study based upon business problems, 
mathematics, and accounting, the ex- 
pert operation of the calculator becomes 
a possibility. Its applications are unlim- 
ited; its use is universal. 

“To be an expert in the operation of 
the calculating machine is not expected 
of most pupils. Most of the pupils should 
become acquainted with the four fun- 
damental operations of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division, 
and should be acquainted with the more 
practical applications of these to busi- 
ness problems of today. 

“The Monroe Adding-Calculator 
plays an important part in our Office 
Practice Course. The machine part of 
this course is developed mostly around 
the calculators as a nucleus. Bookkeep- 
ing machine practice and efficiency in 
the operation of various adding ma- 
chines, combined with dictaphone, ad- 
dressograph, graphotype, mimeograph 


by 
W. RoBERT FARNSWORTH 


Director, Commercial Education 
Director of Placement 
Ithaca Public Schools 

ITHACA, NEW YORK 






equipment, and so on, constitutes the 
supporting machine division. Naturally 
no student becomes expert in the opera- 
tion of all machines. Consideration is 
given to his special abilities and desires. 

“T believe that, whether the pupil is 
majoring in Secretarial, General Office, 
or Accounting sequences, the prepara- 
tion for employment should be care- 
fully considered. Relatively few of the 
thousands of office workers become de- 
partment heads, sales managers, pro- 
duction managers, personnel directors, 
or comptrollers. The fact that they are 
acquainted with the more important 
machines and attain expertness in oper- 
ating some of them, provides the pupil 
with earning power and abilities that 
assist in adjusting him to the require- 
ments of modern offices. The wide use 
and general versatility of the calculator 
obviously make it an integral part of 
office training equipment.” 

Instruction in the operation of the Monroe is 
an important part of the well-rounded com- 
mercial course because the Monroe Adding-Cal- 
culator is so widely used in every type of busi- 
ness, large and small. For further information 
call a local Monroe branch or write to the Edu- 
cational Department. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. General Offices ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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THREE “PLUSSES”. . . 


to help her get a better job 
to help her do a better job 


Can she USE what you’ve taught her? If she has had the DicrapHONE BusINEss 
Practice Course, she takes the equivalent of 50 hours’ actual experience to her first 





job. 


Is her typing speed above average? If she has been trained with the Direct 
Dictation MetrHop she can compete with experienced typists. 


Does she speak well? If she has had the remarkable new course, ACCEPTABLE 
AMERICAN SPEECH, you may count on her speech to be a definite, noticeable asset. 


Examination copies of these three Dictaphone textbooks—DicTaPHONE BUSINESS 
Practice, DicTAPHONE TYPEWRITING and ACCEPTABLE AMERICAN SPEECH—will be 


sent on request. 


Write us today for full details. There is no obligation. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





An 


A mother recently wrote a letter to 
School Board headquarters complaining 
about the guidance her children had had 
in one of our senior high schools. She 
said that her oldest daughter had listened 
to the principal’s advice and then on eed 
day of graduation lost out on a $60.00 
stenographic position because she had no 
shorthand. The next year, she relates, 
her son could have taken a bookkeeping 
position with his uncle, but he had been 
told to study history instead of bookkeep- 
ing in school so was unable to take the 
job. Now she says the second daughter 
has a chance to get a $50.00 position as 
stenographer, but, she averred, the prin- 
cipal had told her class not to take busi- 
ness studies; and family conditions are 
such that the mother needs the help of 
these young folks and they are unpre- 
pared. Furthermore, her younger son 
wants to quit high school and learn to 
brake on the railroad since his friend has 
quit high school to work in a shine par- 
lor. This mother wants to know why, 
after getting so fine a start in business 
study in the junior high school, pupils have 
to drop it when they get to the senior 
high. This is not the first complaint of 
this sort that has come to our attention. 

We would find it difficult to justify ad- 
vising whole groups of pupils who are 
ready for senior high school in an Ameri- 
can city to avoid taking commercial sub- 
jects in general, or to avoid shorthand, 
or bookkeeping, or salesmanship because 
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these fields are overcrowded. Even the 
casual observer must know that more 
high school graduates enter business pur- 
suits than enter all of the professions. 
To guide pupils away from business 
studies in the high schools will mean that 
they will find themselves hunting for busi- 
ness jobs for which they have no school 
preparation either through informational 
or training courses. Certainly there will 
always be positions for those who excel. 
There is no doubt that the advice given 
by this high school principal was well in- 
tended, though the information on which 
it was based was too general. The high 
school principal of Pumpkin Center or 
Alfalfa Plain might be justified in saying 
to an entire group of pupils, “Don’t study 
shorthand because there are no jobs here.” 
However, a recent authentic study made 
in the Office of Education in Washington 
shows that Des Moines employs more 
stenographers to every hundred employed 
people than are employed in any other city 
of its size in the United States. 

It is asserted, too, that more than 50% 
of the high school graduates throughout 
the country engage in some kind of sell- 
ing. Merchants in Des Moines tell us by 
both word and deed that they give prefer- 
ence to trained sales people, so it appears 
that guidance should be more specific and 
should take into consideration individual 
needs, personal traits, and capacities.— 
Clay D. Slinker, Director of Business 
Education, Des Moines, Towa. 


Surveying Your Graduates and Drop-Outs 


1936, 
question of surveying the graduates of 
the 1936 class upon the theory that no 


In our June, issue, we raised the 


school is really in a sound position to 
consider the reconstruction or broadening 
of its business curriculums with respect 
to their vocational functioning without 
knowledge of what is happening to the 
graduates and drop-outs of such curricu- 
lums. Who will challenge the correctness 
of that theory? And yet why have such 
a very small percent of schools during 
the present school year made a survey 
of these students, both business and non- 
business? Is it because most school au- 
thorities and teachers are not primarily 
interested in what happens to their stu- 
dents but rather in the subject-matter 
teachings which they “peddle” in the 
classroom day after day? Is this serious 
neglect of duty to be chiefly explained 
by the human laziness of effort rather 
than by sheer indifference of mind and 
heart? It is true that it is far more 
perplexing and laborious to be funda- 
mentally concerned, first and last, with 
the objects of instruction—the students 
—than with the mere subjects of instruc- 
tion. It is vitally essential, of course, 
for a teacher to know thoroughly what 
he teaches, but he can never know the 
true values of what he teaches until he 
knows what really happens to that in- 
struction in the lives of his students both 
while they remain in school and after 
they have left the school. 

If school authorities and school teachers, 
in general, would begin to practice an 
effective and enthusiastic follow-up of 
school instruction in the lives of their 
students, such energetic effort would aid 
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greatly in the solution of the deeply dis- 
turbing American Youth Problem, as evi- 
denced in the challenging article by Harl 
R. Douglass in the April, 1937, issue of 
The Journal of the National Education 
Association. He reports the extremely 
disquieting fact that among the 20,000,000 
young men and women in this country 
between 16 and 24 years of age, about 
2,500,000 are on relief, and more than 
250,000 “are bumming up and down the 
motor and rail highways.” 

We appreciate that this whole problem 
is exceedingly complex; it involves much 
more than merely the vocational phase 
of a total well-balanced educational pro- 
gram; and it concerns other important 
groups of society besides that of school 
authorities and teachers. However, we 
insist that the vocational success or lack 
of success of school graduates and drop- 
outs is a decidedly vital issue in the 
American Youth Problem, and_ conse- 
quently should be urgently dealt with by 
school administrators and teachers. 

It is encouraging and timely that one 
of the many “Issues in Secondary Edu- 
cation” recently proposed by the Orienta- 
tion Committee of the NEA Department 
of Secondary School Principals is: “That 
a dynamic program of vocational educa- 
tion should be developed for secondary 
schools.” 

There seems to be a growing impres- 
sion that the time to deal with “a dy- 
namic program of vocational education,” 
including business education, is mostly 
beyond the secondary school, not in the 
secondary school period. The considerable 
number of school officials and teachers 
who have that “convenient” or false im- 


pression appear to be blind to the fact 
that only a very small percent of our 
young men and women actually are vo- 
cationally prepared at the collegiate level 
of education. In 1934-35 it was estimated 
that there were in this country of ages 
15-18, inclusive, 10,175,194 boys and girls. 
Of this number 7,172,000, or 70.49 per- 
cent were in public and private high 
schools. The estimated college enrollment 
for the present school year is 1,179,000. 
It is evident that the vast majority of 
boys and girls do not go to college— 
that their formal education does not ex- 
tend beyond that of the secondary school. 

It is apparently a surprising fact for 
most school administrators and teachers 
to learn from a recent announcement of 
the United States Office of Education 
that “the average American has complet- 
ed only an elementary school course of 
study.” Of all persons twenty-one years 
of age and over in this country in 1933- 
34, it is estimated that 7.01 percent had 
some college work or were college grad- 
uates, 25.84 percent had some high-school 
work or were high-school graduates only, 
62.26 percent had some elementary-school 
work or were elementary-school grad- 
uates only, and 4.89 were illiterates. 

It is because of these facts, and others, 
that we maintain that the distinctive and 
primary function of the business cur- 
riculum at the secondary school level 
should be the vocational one, even though 
we fully agree that business teachers 
have an important contribution to make 
to general education in a study of the 
social-economic nature of business and its 
functions, and in the preparation of all 
boys and girls to become competent citi- 
zens in the wise management of their per- 
sonal and family business affairs. Fur- 
thermore, we insist that in the earlier 
years of the secondary school all boys 
and girls should have an opportunity to 
become well acquainted with the nature 
and requirements of the various vocations, 
including those of business, supplemented 
by those other phases of a sound educa- 
tional and vocational guidance program 
which will lead to as intelligent occupa- 
tional selection and preparation as is 
humanly possible. 

In such a program adequate infor- 
mation about what happens to graduates 
and drop-outs is essential. It is a matter 
of great encouragement to know that at 
least a relatively few school authorities 
and teachers appreciate the importance of 
such information sufficiently to do some- 
thing about it. Evidence of that fact is 
found in the current May issue of Occu- 
pations—The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, pages 783-4, in which the story is 
told of “Occupations of San Antonio’s 
1935 Graduates.” Another example is 
given in the February, 1937, issue of 
School Life, page 180, in a short arti- 
cle entitled, “Vocational Graduates 
Score.” The place of this survey is Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Supt. S. M. Stouffer 
of that city believes that one of the an- 
swers to the problem of unemployment 
“is to train a larger number of pupils 
in the schools along vocational lines in 
which the demand for workers is greater 
than the supply.” It is reported in this 
article “that of 48 pupils graduating from 
the Wilmington Trade School, 100 per- 


(Please turn to page 10) 





CRITICISM, COMMENT 
AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Premature Criticism of the Voca- 
tional Ability Testing Program 


The joint committee of office managers 
and educators, representing the N.O.M.A. 
and the E.C.T.A., made its preliminary 
report at the March meeting of the latter 
association and filed a much more elab- 
orate statement—408 pages of typed mat- 
ter—for publication in the association’s 
1937 Yearbook. 

At general meetings members of the 
joint committee presented abstracts of 
those sections of the complete report 
which deal with school tests, pre-employ- 
ment tests used by employers, and a pro- 
posed nation-wide vocational ability test- 
ing program. A personality rating sched- 
ule was presented and discussed. Two 
tests—a background information test and 
a fundamentals test—which are to be re- 
quired of each can didate who takes a vo- 
cational ability test also were presented 
and discussed briefly. 

At section meetings the technical voca- 
tional ability tests were presented and dis- 
cussed by members of the committee and 
others. 


Unfortunately it was not possible to 


give out copies of these tests at the meet- 


ing. The cost of such a procedure was 
too high for the funds at the committee’s 
disposal. Furthermore there was not 
time for the additional work which such 
a procedure would have involved. 

Those who have been active in this 
project and the sponsoring associations 
were much gratified at the sympathetic re- 
ception which was accorded this rather 
ambitious project. Questions asked indi- 
cated a sincere desire for more informa- 
tion about it. Criticisms obviously were 
sincere; they were most helpful to the 
committee. Difficulties in the way of put- 
ting the program into operation were men- 
tioned as obstacles to be overcome, not as 
insurmountable barriers which might make 
the proposed testing program unworkable. 
The committee received much help from 
criticisms and suggestions made at the 
meeting and since, and gratefully acknowl- 
edges its indebtedness to those who made 
them. 

Every member of the committee is 
aware of the fact that there are rough 
spots in its plan which must be smoothed 
out. No one is more anxious to discover 
and remedy every defect in the plan be- 
fore it is finally released for general use. 
As a step in this direction the committee 
decided not to put the plan into operation 
this June, but instead to give it experi- 
mentally once more in selected centers 
where suitable numbers of candidates are 
available and testing conditions can he 
properly controlled. 

Until the complete report, including 
copies of the tests, is available in the 
Yearbook of the E.C.T.A. the committee 
asks that criticisms of the plan be with- 
held. Without more information than 
was given : the brief addresses made at 
the E.C.T.A. meeting it is difficult to ap- 
praise the proposals made. When the 
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Yearbook is in your hands the committee 
will welcome your constructive criticisms 
however severe they may be. 

Mr. Leslie, writing in the current issue 
of the Buiness Education I!’orld under 
the heading “Wondering and Wandering” 
has made several criticisms of the plan 
on the basis of his understanding of what 
was said about it by = at the general 
meeting of the E.C.T.A. and by Mr. Phil- 
lips at the Secretarial Section meeting. | 
do not question Mr. Leslie’s sincerity in 
making his comments or in his statement 
that “The general plan . cannot fail to 
meet with universal approval.” However, 
there can be no doubt about the fact that 
Mr. Leslie’s criticisms, being based on 
such partial information as was made 
available at the E.C.T.A. meeting, are not 
well-founded. 

We should be inclined to let these criti- 
cisms go unanswered, in the belief that 
the full report when available will clear 
them up, were it not for Mr. Leslie’s con- 
cluding sentence—“Be sure to write me 
your thoughts for or against this great 
new plan.” Since very tew of his read- 
ers will have any more information about 
the plan than is presented in his article, 
it is obvious that the requested appraisal 
of the plan should be withheld until the 
full report is read in the Yearbook—then 
the committee will join Mr. Leslie in ask- 
ing for your reactions to its proposals. 

Having said so much I should go on and 
attempt to set Mr. Leslie and his readers 
straight regarding certain matters which 
are covered in his article. 

1. Mr. Leslie would substitute the “bar 
examination” or the “C. P. A. examina- 
tion” for my college entrance board ex- 
amination analogy. The bar and C.P.A 
examinations are prerequisites for prac- 
tice in these fields. No one may practice 
without passing them. Our proposed 
vocational ability tests are to be set by a 
committee, under the sponsorskip of as- 
sociations of educators and business men. 
No one need take them unless he desires 
to do so. 

2. It would, indeed, be a “pity to 
jeopardize its (the proposed testing plan) 
success by releasing it before the more ob- 
vious flaws” in it “have been weeded out.” 
The tentative report at the E.C.T.A. meet- 
ing was not intended as a “release” of the 

“plan,” because the final development of 
the plan which will be released later must 
await the results of the further experi- 
mental testing which the committee is to 
do in June. By next April it is expected 
that the committee’s plan will be in defi- 
nite shape to present for such action as 
the E.C.T.A., and N.O:M.A., or any other 
groups, may care to take on it. 

3. My reference to the “rubber stand- 
ard” which is used in our high schools 
was intended to indicate that “normal dis- 
tribution curves” must be maintained in all 
subjects from drawing to Latin, including 
all commercial subiects. In a_ short 
transcription test, senior students in one 
high school recently made 5150 errors in 
spelling, and not a single senior commer- 


cial pupil in this group could tell what per- 
cent of increase 4180 is over 3970; but 
these seniors graduated in June of that 
year along with the brightest pupils in the 
school. The employer who selects oftice 
workers on the basis of a diploma from 
the high school is out of luck. It certain- 
ly takes a “rubber standard” to meet the 
strain of such a situation. Is this school 
an exception? 

4+. I am made to say that I don’t “care 
how slowly it (the shorthand test) is dic- 
tated.” Taken from its context that may 
mean what Mr. Leslie thinks it means; 
but when read as a part of the entire 
statement it means something quite differ- 
ent—merely that we are not insisting 
upon, or even permitting, the dictation to 
be done for five short minutes at 100 
words a minute, and with each quarter- 
minute dictation spaced off and indicated 
in the dictated matter. We shall expect the 
dictation to be completed in about 37 
minutes (an average of about 70 words a 
minute), no abnormally slow or fast 
rate of speed on any part of it, a fairly 
even rate of speed throughout and oppor- 
tunity for redictation if requested by any 

candidate. We expect a reasonable amount 
ot variation without undue “bursts of 
speed” or “absurdly low rates of dicta- 
tion.” In short, we aim to give the dicta- 
tion as it will be given during the first day 
of employment by a reasonably good busi- 
ness dictator—not as. at customarily is 
given in the average classroom. 

5. At no time has the committee in- 
tended to intimate that “the dictators will 
be business men,” or that “it is especially 
desired to avoid having trained dictators.’ 
On the contrary the committee has never 
even considered having business men as 
dictators. Teachers who have been trained 
to give the dictation as is indicated in the 
test will be used. No dictator will dic- 
tate “stiddy by jerks,” no candidate will 
have “to write 120 words a minute,” none 
will find “only 30 words a minute” suf- 
ficient writing speed for any part of this 
test. The rate of dictation will be as 
nearly uniform as trained dictators can 
7 it. 

Mr. Leslie misinterpreted what was 
wala at the meeting to mean that in cor- 
recting the transcripts “those grading the 
papers are to read the test through several 
times very carefully until they are familiar 
with it,” and “then grade the papers with- 
out reference to the test.” 

Never has it been suggested that one 
who rates these papers shall memorize 
3000 words, or even the 250 words in a 
single letter. This is the procedure which 
we have followed and which we recom- 
mend: Master the content (not the exact 
words) of a single letter and then grade 
all transcripts of this single letter, accept- 
ing those that are mailable, rejecting those 
that are unmailable, and noting errors in 
acceptable letters that should be penalized. 
Thus the grader of these transcripts does 
exactly what the dictator of an original 
letter does when the transcript comes back 
to him. If you don’t believe that an intel- 
ligent commercial teacher can master the 
thought content of a single letter, of 
course you will not believe that this plan 
will work. But don’t believe that we 
would be foolish enough to expect a teach- 
er to master the thought content of twenty 
letters and then proceed to rate all twenty 
letters in a candidate’s complete transcript 
before passing on to the papers of the next 
candidate. 

No one will believe that a 
memory” is required for rating 
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A Survey of Training Needed 
by Secretaries 


by Edward |. Crawford, M.S. 


Director, 


Greatwestern Business College 


Phoenix, Arizona 


HIS study! was undertaken as an 
attempt to analyze a_ situation 
which actually existed and which 
may be regarded as fairly typical of 
others to be found at the present time 
the country over. Difficulty was en- 
countered by the writer in securing 
employment for students graduating 
from a business college with which 
he was associated. Definite inquiry 
brought out the fact that there were 
openings in the secretarial field, but 
that prospective employers, basing 
their judgments on past experiences 
with local business college students, 
were reluctant to employ such gradu- 
ates. 
Purpose 
The purpose of this study was to 
determine specifically the needed 
content for an advanced secretarial 
training course, based on the ex- 
pressed requirements of a represen- 
a review of a thesis prepared 


of Southern California in par- 
a Master’s 


1This article is 
at the University 
tial fulfillment of the requirements for 
Degree, June, 1936 
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tative group of business men who 
were the potential employers of the 
people in training as secretaries. 


Analysis of the Problem 
Five different aspects of secretari- 
al preparations were considered: 
What are the styles of business let- 
ters being used today? 
With what general business forms 
— a prospective secretary be familiar? 
What academic training does the 
hastinees man desire his secretary to have? 
4. What are the special techniques and 
abilities required of a secretary as a part 
of the preliminary education ? 
5. What is the scope of the use of office 
machines, and to what extent are secre- 
taries required to be familiar with their 
use * 


Method of Procedure 


A study of comparable investiga- 
tions was made in order to determine 
the most efficient procedure for se- 
curing the desired data with a result 
that a survey of the interview type 
was selected. Interviews were car- 
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ried on with a large group of busi- 
ness and professional men. 

In conducting the interviews, the 
investigator impressed upon the in- 
terviewees the necessity of determin- 
ing exactly what they expected of 
their secretaries, and how much 
training they were willing or could 
afford to give them after employ- 
ment. It is to be noted that an effort 
was made not only to select inter- 
viewees from a wide variety of types 
of business, but also to select as far 
as possible, outstanding men in the 
community. 


Scope and Limitations of the Study 


The survey was conducted in the 
metropolitan area of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, a community of approximately 
100.000 population. It was entirely 
confined to this district. 

After completing the survey, the 
interviewees were classified, each be- 
ing recorded under one of the head- 
ings of the classified section of the 
telephone directory. Thirty classifi- 
cations were required. To determine 
the scope of the survey, the total 
number of all firms in the community 
falling under these classifications was 
ascertained. It amounted to 1,185 
units. Contacts made with these units 
either directly or by telephone dem- 
onstrated that 772 or 65 per cent of 
them employed secretarial help at 
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Write and extend invoices... 

Monthly statement of account 

Affidavit 

Annual inventory of stock or 
merchandise 

Fill out income tax return.. 

Tabulated listings 

Bill of sale 

Payroll 

Requisition (purchase order) 

Bids (construction or 
chinery ) 

Special release 

Estimates for contracts 

Write advertising copy 

Balance sheet, regular 
consolidated 

Chattel mortgage 

Newspaper articles 

Inter-office correspondence. . 

Investigation reports 

Trade acceptance (note). 

Draft, time or 

Credit memorandum 

Deposition 

Proxy 

Release, general form 

Outlines 

Power of 

Option 

Details sf construction 

Statement of condition 

List of safety deposit 
contents 

Promissory note 

Property description 
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Profit ond eg statement. 

Transcription of speeches. . eo 

Real estate mortgage 

Dealer’s contract 

Assignment of property 

Insurance medical report... 

Lease 

Permit 

Manuscript copying 

Specifications .. 

Trial balance 

Conditional sales 

Corporation charter 

Reports of experimental data 

Labor cortract 

Minutes of corporation meet- 
ings 

Notice of annual stockholders 
meeting 

Order bill of lading 

Abstract of title 

Transcript of testimony.... 

Debit memorandum 

Warranty deed 

Deed of conveyz 

Mining engineer's report. 

Notice of meeting of board 
of directors 

Legal answer or 

Complaint 

Deed of giit 

Quit claim deed 

Report of meeting of 
of directors 
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60 Service of complaint affidavit 

Summons 

Escr¢ WwW 

Medical case history 

Partnership agreement 

Satisfaction of mortgage.... 

Title insurance 

Building contract 

Deed of trust 

Judgment 

Property settlement 

Surety bond 

Satisiaction of judgment.... 

Lien 

Advertisement for bids 

Application to increase capital 
stock 

Appointment of 

Brief 

Fill out 
tificate 

Data on copyrights 
ents 

Right of way permit 

Suggested instructions 
jury 

Appeal to a higher court.... 

Call and waiver of meeting 
notice 

Demurrer 

Order 

Will 

Writing, transcribing, 
copying plays 

Typing ciosing journal entries 

Typing an auditor’s report. 
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least a part of the time. Of this 
number, 145 which is 12.2 per cent 
of the total, and 19.4 per cent of the 
772 employers of secretarial help, 
had been interviewed. 

While this survey did not include 
every type of business, the thirty 
classifications which were considered 
cover a large cross section of the 
field, and can therefore be taken as 
representative. 


Exposition 


The summarized findings, the con- 
clusions based on the findings, and 
the writer’s recommendations for 
each phase of the investigation, fol- 
low. The various aspects are con- 
sidered separately. 


1. Business Letters 


Findings—tThe styles of business letters 
reported with the percentages of firms 
using each style are: standard block, 
41.4%; modified block, 35.2%; complete 
indention, 15.2%; overhanging indention, 
4.1%; double-spaced indented, 3.4% ; block 
with address at bottom, 0.7%. Fifty-nine 
per cent have the name of the signer typed 
on the letter. 

Monarch size stationery is used by 
23.5%, the balance using standard letter 
head size. Elite typewriters are used by 
50.3% and pica by 36.0%, while the re- 
maining firms use both sizes of type. 
Conclusions —The most popular business 
‘letter is the standard block in elite type 
on a standard size letterhead with the 
name of the signer typed either below the 
signature or at the left margin. The 
modified block, differing only in that the 
first lines of paragraphs are indented, 
rates second. Double spaced letters are 
rare in business. 

Recommendations.—A_ prospective secre- 
tary should be familiar with all styles of 
business letters, and should develop a sys- 
tem whereby it is possible to easily and 
quickly decide the line length and proper 
placement of a letter based on the num- 
ber of words so that it is nicely balanced 
on either size of letterhead using either 
size of type. 


Il. Business Forms 


Findings —Ability to write or fill out 
ninety-four different kinds of business 
forms was a pre-employment secretarial 
requirement of the interviewees as a 
whole. These forms covered architecture ; 
accounting ; brokerage ; banking; contract- 
ing; corporation procedure; reports from 
doctors, dentists, and engineers; insur- 
ance; legal practice; real estate; selling 
and shipping; and a few forms not sub- 
ject to any specific classification. The 
table shows the forms reported in order 
of frequency. 

Conclusions.—While no individual inter- 
viewee expected proficiency in an excess 
number of forms for his own business, 
the composite result of the reports made 
a rather wide demand. Each man seemed 
to consider that any school should pre- 
pare its graduates to be adept at writing 
at least the small number of items which 
he required. 

Recommendations.—A secretarial training 
course should be constructed so as to give 
the students practice in writing every one 
of commonly used business forms because 
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of the wide variety of employment oppor- 
tunity. Material for this purpose should 
be secured from local business and pro- 
fessional men so far as it is possible. 


Ill. Extent of Academic Training 


Findings.—The pre-employment schooling 
requirements reported, with their percent- 
ages are: high school, 64.8%; business 
college, 19.6%; junior college, 11.7%; and 
college or university, 4.1%. 

Conclusions —The minimum pre-employ- 
ment academic requirement given for sec- 
retaries was high school or its equivalent. 
Additional education is desirable, not nec 
essarily for use at the beginning of em- 
ployment, but to give background for ad- 
vancement when the opportunity comes. 
The educational standards for secretaries 
appear to be rising. 
Recommendations.—Every secretarial as- 
pirant should secure as much academic 
training as possible before seeking em- 
ployment, the ideal being a university edu- 
cation with a major in secretarial ad- 
ministration. 


IV. Specific Educational Requirements 


Findings.—Forty-five rather specific quali- 
fications of an educational nature were 
included as prerequisites for a good secre- 
tary. They covered the entire realm of 
office procedures, and such foundation 
business courses as arithmetic, banking, 
bookkeeping, business law, English, filing, 
insurance, spelling, and stenography; and 
included a number of skills and charac- 
teristics requiring tact, self-control, and 
initiative, and a knack at handling office 
situations. 

Conclustons.—The hope of the majority 
of men who employ people to act in a 
secretarial capacity, is to have secretaries 
with broad educational backgrounds in- 
cluding every type of business and secre- 
tarial training. The future holds many 
openings for people so trained. 





Recommendations.—To prepare a person 
for expert secretarial employment, there 
should be incorporated into the advanced 
training course applications of as many 
office techniques as can be included; and 
the course should be so constructed that 
there are constant recurrences of applica- 
tions of business principles which depend 
for their operation upon the ingenuity of 
the student. 


V. Business Machines 


Findings—Machines encountered with the 
percentages of the total interviewees who 
use them included: Calculators: Monroe, 
49.6% ; Burroughs, 28.9% ; Comptometer, 
2.8%; Marchant, 1.4%. Adding machines: 
Burroughs, 49%; Sundstrand, 11.7%; 
Dalton, 9.6%; Victor, 5.5%; Monarch, 
2.3%. Posting machines: Burroughs, 
20% ; Elliott-Fisher, 6.2% ; National Cash 
Register, 3.5%; Remington Rand, 2.8%. 
Other machines were: duplicators, tele- 
typewriters, dictating machines, check 
protectors, various types of mailing ma- 
chines, and numerous others. 
Conclusions.—Great stress is placed on 
the ability to operate and understand the 
use of office machines, especially the cal- 
culator and posting machine. This ability 
often serves as an ingress to an office 
where regular secretarial work will later 
be secured. Two machines which are 
rapidly approaching a position of appreci- 
able importance are the teletypewriter and 
the dictating machine. 

Recommendations —The importance of the 
place of machine operation in the business 
world should be emphasized to all people 
who contemplate secretarial careers, and 
proficiency in the use of skill machines 
should be required of all those who enter 
advanced secretarial training. 

The advanced training course should in- 
clude a large number of activites depend- 
ent for their completion upon a previ- 
ouily acquired skill in the use of ma- 
chines. 


SURVEYING YOUR GRADUATES 
AND DROP-OUTS 


(Continued from page 7) 














cent are employed. The survey disclosed 
further that of 163 graduates from both 
high schools in the city, 71 percent are 
employed.” It is presumed that this group 
of 163 students were also vocationally 
trained, since it is next stated in the ar- 
ticle “that of the 365 nonvocationally 
trained graduates of the two high schools 
who did not enter college, only 50 per- 
cent are employed.” Superintendent 
Stouffer remarks, “It is the fellow who 
is not well trained for any specific task 
who seems to have the greatest difficulty 
in securing work.” 

A third example is a report sent us 
by Mr. Charles W. Hamilton, Assistant 
in Secondary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Trenton, 
New Jersey, in which there is given a 
statistical analysis of what happened to 
New Jersey high school graduates of the 
school years 1933-34, 1934-35, and 1935- 


36. 

Of the 1935-36 graduates of the busi- 
ness curriculum, 12.4 percent continued 
with their education, and 46 percent ob- 
tained employment. This compares with 
63.9 percent of the graduates of the col- 
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lege preparatory curriculum who went on 
with their schooling, and 17.7 percent 
who entered occupations. 


Of the 1934-35 graduates of the busi- 
ness curriculum, 13.9 percent continued 
with their education, and 36.3 percent ob- 
tained employment. This compares with 
63.1 percent of the graduates of the col- 
lege preparatory curriculum who went on 
with their schooling, and 14.5 percent 
who entered occupations. 


It is hoped that these examples will 
prove an inspiration to a multitude of 
schools to begin now to plan a survey 
of their graduates and drop-outs, both 
those of the business and non-business 
curriculums, in order to obtain a complete 
picture “" the situation. In connection 
with the San Antonio Survey, to which 
we have referred, ‘ ‘One teacher handled 
the entire survey after regular school 
hours,” and there were 500 representative 
San Antonio graduates involved in the 
study. It would seem that in practically 
all schools something can be done about 
planning, conducting. and studying the 
results of such a survey —Paul S. Lomax. 
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N the previous article the story 

was told of six commercial teach- 
ers who spent their summer vacation 
in the employ of R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany. No attempt was made to give 
any personal reactions or observa- 
tions on the experiment. In this ar- 
ticle some of the teachers in that 
group were asked to describe their 
personal experiences. 

Miss Olive Crombie of Madison 
Senior High School, Rochester, New 
York, gives her reasons for spending 
the summer in New York. 


My Experiences at Macy’s 


“In order to give the proper back- 
ground for my reactions to the var- 
ied experiences in R. H. Macy & 
Company during the summer of 
1936, it seems desirable to give a 
brief synopsis of my background and 
the objectives sought in this work. 

“T am a teacher in the Madison 
Senior High School in Rochester, 
New York. Originally I prepared to 
teach Home Economics, and taught 
this work for a period of five years. 
Because of a change of emphasis in 
this work I transferred to business 
training. At that time I was given 
the opportunity to introduce retail 
distribution in our high school. While 
I had taken summer school courses 
at New York University for the past 
two summers in retailing, I had no 
practical experience in the field of 
selling. In addition to university 
courses practical experience is re- 
quired for qualification in this field. 
Therefore, I was very anxious to ob- 
tain this experience in a store which 
would reflect retail distribution at its 
best. 

“My primary objective was to get 
a better understanding of retailing in 
general with emphasis on the follow- 
ing factors: 

a. Store organization 

b. Salesmanship 

c. Types of jobs available and require- 

ments for these jobs 

d. Qualifications of successful 

people 

e. Store policies 

f. Personnel work 

g. Merchandising 

“Thus it was with all the thrill and 
nervous tension that attend every 
first day on a new job, that I arrived 
at R. H. Macy & Company on Mon- 
day morning, July 6, at 8:45 a.m. It 
was gratifying indeed immediately to 
find that the doorman could inform 
me just where I was to go. His 
courteous service in personally tak- 
ing me to the assistant employment 
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Getting Business Experience 
In a Retail Store 


by M. Herbert Freeman, M. A. 


High School, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 





Editor’s Remarks: In the December, 1936, issue Mr, Freeman told of 
his own experiences in retail selling during a summer vacation. In 
this article he has brought together the reactions of fellow-teachers 
who also spent a part of their summer vacation in the same store. 
Furthermore, Mr. Freeman, as chairman of a Committee on Business 
Experience of Pi Delta Epsilon (a graduate honorary fraternity in 
business education) at New York University, New York City, is arrang- 
ing for another group of business teachers to have some business 
experience during this coming summer. What interesting and profit- 
able business experience have other business-teacher readers of this 
Journal recently had? 





manager’s office impressed me very 
much. At 9:30 a.m. a group of six 
individuals were ushered into the all- 
important office of the general em- 
ployment manager. Here after the 
general introductions, the various 
selling assignments were made which 
were to cover the first two-week pe- 
riod and we were off to work. Un- 
doubtedly, it is very easy to spot a 
new employee, but again the cour- 
teous assistance of both the attend- 
ant of the locker room and various 
salespeople in giving directions to 
places in the store was very gratify- 
ing. 

“The emphasis that Macy places 
upon health is an indication of their 
intelligent and far-seeing policies. To 
me their hospital unit leaves nothing 
to be desired.” 

As to the work performed, Miss 
Crombie continues: 

“My work in the testing depart- 
ment presented another phase of the 
handling of the employment prob- 
lem. In an organization which nor- 
mally employs ten thousand people, 
this factor is of vital importance. 
Such questions as, ‘What types of 
applicants appear in the employment 
department morning after morning?’ 
‘What kinds of jobs are these ap- 
plicants seeking?’ ‘How do the in- 
terviewers determine the suitability 
of these individuals for the various 
jobs open?’ must all be answered in 
the Employment Department. I feel 
that the testing division has done an 
excellent piece of work in the de- 
velopment of various batteries of 
tests which have been devised as an 
aid in determining the qualifications 
of the applicants for the job. The 
illustration cited by the director of 
the cashier division in respect to se- 
curing two cashiers for the tube room 


is pertinent. Seventy-two applicants 
were interviewed for the particular 
job. By means of the special battery 
of tests given to cashiers, and a 
health examination, only two of the 
seventy-two applicants were weeded 
out as being able to qualify for this 
work. 


Points of Emphasis in Training 


Mr. Charles J. Hartmann, of East 
Rutherford High School, New Jer- 
sey, another of the six teachers in- 
cluded in this group, lists some of the 
points stressed by the Training De- 
partment in inducting salesclerks into 
the department in which he was 
placed : 

a. Approach 

b. Waiting on customers 

c. Determining customers’ needs 
. Substitution 
. What price to show the customer 
. What to say about the item sold 
. How to talk to a customer 
. How to display merchandise 
Helping the customer decide 
. Nationally advertised brands 
: Suggestive selling 
Parting with the customer 
. Building good will 
. Knowing your stock thoroughly 


Sidelights 


Miss Barbara Kyle of the Tabbutt- 
Hubbard School, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, describes several amusing 
sidelights of her experience. 

“For three weeks I worked on the 
selling floor, for the most part sell- 
ing bathing suits, with a few days 
on the bargain counters. I had a 
wonderful experience in cultivating 
patience and tact with customers, 
such as one who could not decide be- 
tween five different suits, and with 
another one who needed size 40 and 
was positive she could wear size 
36. Working on the bargain dress 
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counter one day in all the rush, one 
old lady came up and said, ‘Listen, 
dearie, don’t rush around so, and 
stop biting your lips; why work so 
hard; you'll be all worn out!’ Hard 
New Yorkers? Variety: spent one 
whole afternoon trying to match 
belts and dresses which had become 
separated. Compliment: one spon- 
sor exhibited my saleschecks as an 
example to her other girls; teachers, 
theretore, can make good salesclerks ! 

“Personal Shopping Bureau: act- 
ed as secretary in the export division, 
taking dictation, composing my own 
letters, and even changing typewrit- 
er ribbons when no one else knew 
how! Correspondence with people 
from Switzerland to South Africa, 
all trading at Macy’s. Humor: one 
man ordered 2 suits, saying that he 
was 6 feet, 8 inches in height. A 
short while later he reported he had 
made a mistake and that he was 5 
feet, 8 inches.” 


Other Reactions 


Here are a few random comments 
made by various members of the 
group when asked this question: “Do 
you consider the summer well-spent 
working at Macy’s?” 

Mr. Thomas L. Walters of Phil- 
lipsburg, Pennsylvania, High School, 
answers: 

“1. The employment procedure we had 
to follow, the very same as that of any 
other applicant, was most beneficial in 
helping to teach pupils how to apply for 
a job. 

“2. The chance for advancement—there 
always seems to be an opening at the top 
in Macy’s. 

“3. Those contacts with certain indi- 
viduals so skilled in their endeavors—an 
education in itself, 

“4. The efficiency of operation, and the 
economical use of space, as exemplified 
at Macy’s—only a truly great management 
could operate such a large store efficiently. 
“5. The social service, its splendid work 
for those ten thousand employees, and 
consideration for their feelings and prob- 
lems—a model for many stores to adopt 
in employer-employee relationships. 

“6. That Bureau of Standards which 
scrutinizes all merchandise to be sold for 
quality and durability—it is really con- 
sumer research.” 

He continues: “And, lastly, it was 
satisfying to find the executives of 
the department store interested in the 
business of educating the youth of 
the land so as to be able to find their 
places in life. It was a worth-while 
experience for me, and that great law 
of learning, ‘We learn to do by do- 
ing,’ was carried out during this ex- 
perience.” 

Mutual Benefits 

Mr. Hartmann gives his appraisal 
in a somewhat different way: 

“Many people will ask what bene- 
fit did Macy’s get out of my six 
weeks there. Others will wonder 
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what benefit I got out of working 
during my vacation. I believe that I 
benefited in two ways: 

“1, I now realize much better the op- 
portunities that department stores offer 
to my students. I have a definite concep- 
tion of the types of jobs that my students 
will have to fill when they go to work in 
a department store and what is expected 
of them in these jobs because I have filled 
several of these jobs myself and have 
talked to others about their jobs. 

“2. I now realize the personnel prob- 
lems Macy’s has and which no doubt all 
department stores have to a greater or 
lesser degree. And because I do realize 
some of these personnel problems, I will 
be better able to give my students guidance 
in applying for positions by telling them 
what department stores require of them. 

“T believe Macy’s also benefitted in 
two ways: Macy’s has received and 
will receive a great deal of advertis- 
ing in its best and most effective 
form. I mean advertising in a form 
which people don’t recognize as ad- 
vertising, because it comes from a 
person who apparently has no con- 
uection with Macy’s. I feel no obli- 
gation ever to mention Macy’s in my 
classes, but there will no doubt be 
times when I will begin a narrative 
with ‘When I was in Macy’s , 
just as I now illustrate filing prob- 
lems by ‘In the Western Electric Co. 
... because of my familiarity with 
a filing system of that company. 

“T shall recommend to more of my 
students employment in a department 
store as a means of earning a living. 
If I have any students I feel are fit- 
ted for department store work I 
would naturally recommend them to 
Macy’s first. In this way Macy’s will 


get more applicants of the type the) 
desire.” 

Miss Crombie expresses the atti 
tude of the group in her observation 

“In conclusion I should like t 
state that I feel that my experience: 
have been valuable in giving me ; 
better understanding of the field of 
retailing. I am better qualified t 
indicate to high school pupils the 
wide variety of opportunities in this 
field and the necessary qualifications 
for entrance. It is the work of al! 
business education teachers to be able 
to indicate not only what should b¢ 
done theoretically but what is actu- 
ally done in business practice.” 

The final comment by Miss Kyle 
illustrates the spirit in which the 
commercial teachers conducted their 
search for experience. 

“What was gained? A knowledge 
of what the store expects of the pu- 
pil, the ability to speak from experi- 
ence rather than from reading, the 
realization that the school must em- 
phasize attitudes, getting along with 
others, accuracy, speed, etc., in addi- 
tion to training for a specific job. 
And, finally, the fact that a Rhode 
Islander could actually live in the 
heart of the big city and meet all 
kinds of people and get all sorts of 
ideas; why, she got so well-acquaint- 
ed that she went up to a woman wait- 
ing on the wrong corner of the 
street for a bus and told her that if 
she crossed to the other side she 
could get the bus. It was a great ex- 
perience, even with all the heat of 
the summertime!” 
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‘the original of the typey repro- 
duced here was done in two 
colors and measured 1012 inches 
high. The peacock was made by 
the use of a single character, 
“@”, 

This typey is reproduced 
through the courtesy of the Un- 
derwood Elliott-Fisher Company, 
who sponsored a Typey Contest in 
October, 1936. Other typeys will 
be printed in later issues of this 
Journal. 
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The Personal-Use 
Course In Typewriting 


by Jane E. Clem 


Head of Typewriting Department 
State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


HE typewriter has become in- 

creasingly popular both for busi- 
ness and for personal use because it 
has decided advantages over long- 
hand writing. It is much faster than 
writing with a pen or pencil. It in- 
creases the legibility of writing, and 
it affords the opportunity of making 
a number of copies at one writing. 
Since many families can now afford 
to own a typewriter, parents are 
more eager to have their children 
learn to typewrite. 

This popularity has been reflected 
in the increased enrollment in the 
subject of typewriting in the public 
schools and has produced a growing 
demand for typewriting for non-vo- 
cational purposes. It is still true that 
the vocational use is the most com- 
monly accepted justification for the 
teaching of typewriting, but it is also 
true that only a small portion of the 
students who take four semesters of 
vocational typewriting are able to 
find positions as typists or stenogra- 
phers. It would therefore seem to be 
a doubtful practice to continue to 
urge students to take vocational type- 
writing merely in order to increase 
the enrollments or the prestige of the 
typewriting department, or in order 
to attempt to provide jobs for more 
teachers of typewriting. The more 
desirable plan would seem to be to 
attempt to adjust enrollments to 
needs. These needs may be classed 
as vocational use, general-business 
use, and personal use. Each type- 
writing department should make a 
careful study of its students for the 
past few vears and determine the 
number of positions involving type- 
writing which are available in the 
nearby communities as well as the 
local. When this demand for typists 
has been determined, the department 
should attempt to limit the enroll- 
ments in vocational typewriting to 
such a number that, after the usual 
dropouts and failures, there will be 
only the number of students needed 
to fill the available positions. Such a 
study might reveal also the number 
of positions requiring general-busi- 
ness use typewriting, that is, some 
skill or a limited course of training. 
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These positions might be filled by 
students who had pursued the four- 
semester course and attained only 
average skill in typewriting but rated 
higher in the other business subjects. 
These general-business positions re- 
quiring only a limited use of type- 
writing might be filled by the voca- 
tional drop-outs at the end of the 
first year and thus would encourage 
the higher selective process for the 
strictly stenographic jobs. With such 
a plan it would not be necessary to 
offer a special course for these gen- 
eral-business use students. 


Aims of the Personal-Use Course 
in Typewriting 


The greatest development in busi- 
ness education in recent years has 
been the widespread recognition of 
the social and personal, as well as the 
vocational, aspects of business edu- 
cation. Therefore, we must look to 
the student’s own life to learn what 
use he may have for typewriting. Is 
he to make use of typewriting as a 
producer or as a consumer? If a 
producer, then he should enroll in 
the vocational-use course. If a con- 
sumer, then he may enroll in the 
personal-use course. It is obvious 
that the typist who expects to earn 
his living by the use of the type- 
writer requires a more comprehen- 
sive course and a higher degree of 
skill in the operation of the type- 
writer than does the consumer who 
expects to use his typewriting only 
for his own personal use. The voca- 
tional-use typist must develop the 
highest accurate copying and tran- 
scribing speed of which he is cap- 
able. The personal-use typist must 
do something more than develop a 
reasonable copying skill; he must 
learn to think and typewrite at the 
same time. It must be the aim of the 
personal-use course to train students 
to think as clearly and express them- 
selves as grammatically with a type- 
writer as they can with a pen. 

Students become so accustomed to 
pen their thoughts that they find the 
typewriter slows up their thinking 
and wrecks their English. There is 
little wonder that college instructors 


complain of the poor English they 
have to read in the typewritten re- 
ports of their students. Typewritten 
work makes errors in spelling, in 
grammar or in English, more glaring. 


Exist:ng Classroom Problems 


Recent studies made to determine 
the extent to which students use their 
typewriting for non-vocational pur- 
poses have revealed that the majority 
of students make good use of their 
skill after they leave school. It is 
also true that college preparatory 
students should acquire skill in type- 
writing during their high school 
course because college instructors 
prefer, and many times require, their 
reports submitted in typewritten 
form. Therefore ability to typewrite 
may be considered a necessary col- 
lege study tool. Typewriting is also 
a popular elective of the non-voca- 
tional and non-college preparatory 
high school students. 


As the number of students learn- 
ing typewriting increases, the teach- 
ing problem grows more complex. 
These non-vocational typists do not 
require a mastery of the same skills 
nor the same degree of proficiency 
in any one skill as do the students 
who are learning for vocational pur- 
poses. When students with these 
differing objectives are taught in the 
same class, the teacher must neces- 
sarily feel the retarding effect of the 
lower objectives of the personal-use 
typist, because these students lack 
the incentive to put forth the effort 
required to attain the degree of skill 
which the vocational typist must 
achieve. Contract assignments and 
different speed standards for the two 
groups will help to off-set this diffi- 
culty. However, much more satis- 
factory work can be done when the 
groups can be taught separately. In 
many schools an effort is being made 
to provide for the typing needs of the 
non-vocational students but only a 
small number of schools are putting 
them in separate classes. 

There is still a great handicap to 
this separation and that is in the 
textbook. The textbook material 
available for senior high school 
courses at present is for vocational 
typewriting. The personal-use course 
classes need to have textbooks with 
material fitted to their requirements, 
for they do not need much of the 
material found in the skill-building 
vocational text. There is some mate- 
rial available for personal - use 
courses on the junior high school 
level. 

A Plan 

How long need the personal-use 
course be? If it is truly a personal- 
use course, properly organized and 
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taught only with that objective, it 
may be only one semester. The two- 
semester personal-use course has 
been quite in vogue because it was 
generally combined with and taught 
like the first year of vocational type- 
writing. A one-semester personal-use 
course offered in the eighth grade of 
the junior high school or the ninth 
grade of the senior high school might 
well be required of all students. Such 
a course could serve as exploratory 
for commercial students and might 
become a guidance factor to attract 
desirable or discourage undesirable 
vocational typists. Such a course 
would need careful planning. A 
speed requirement would not be nec- 
essary. The keyboard would be 
taught according to the plan of any 
accepted vocational text, but it is 
after that point that the difference 
gins. Since typing power or skill is 
not an objective, the keyboard may 
be taught more quickly and less time 
devoted to continuity practice. This 
would provide sufficient time to teach 
all the form work needed by the per- 
sonal-use student. 


What form work should be taught 
in such a_ personal-use course? 
Enough to supply the needs of such 
a student and these needs are for 
his school work, his extra-curricular 
activities, his social activities, and 
his home activities. What types of 
work would these four offer? For 
his school work he would be required 
to write themes, book reviews, and 
library reading notes, and to do out- 
lining for notebooks. For his extra- 
curricular activities he would need to 
write articles for the school paper, 
minutes of organization meetings, 
notices for the bulletin board, parts 
of plays for dramatics, oratorical or 
declamatory contest papers, and 
notes for debate speeches. For his 
social activities he would probably 
write guest lists, club programs, in- 
vitations, and thank-you or accept- 
ance notes. For his home activities 
he would write personal letters, his 
own business letters, letters of appli- 
cation, postal cards, recipes, personal 
checks, notes or receipts, household 
budgets, shopping lists, etc. All this 
would provide a wide variety of 
forms. Without a text organized for 
the purpose it would present a diffi- 
cult, though interesting, teaching 
problem. Models posted on the bul- 
letin board would be a great aid. 

Since the personal-use course is 
still in the experimental stage, only a 
tentative schedule can be suggested. 
The teachers assigned the task of 
teaching personal typewriting can do 
much toward molding and shaping 
such a course. The following sugges- 
tions are offered for the purpose of 
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stimulating this experimental work: 
The keyboard may be taught and 
some continuity practice given during 
the first six weeks. The mathematics 
of both horizontal and vertical place- 
ment may be taught during this key- 
board learning period. Manuscript 
writing should be introduced next be- 
cause it is the skill which is most im- 
portant to high school students. It 
takes only a few minutes to learn the 
simple rules for manuscript writing 
and a few days of practice to 
fix them. This may be followed 
by the work of learning to com- 
pose. At least one day in ad- 
vance, the student should choose 
a topic on which to type. A few 
days of this work will prove prof- 
itable at this point with more prac- 
tice later as time permits. Espe- 
cially in the first attempts it is well 
to permit second and third typings 
of the compositions so the thinking 
may be clarified. The next step may 
be to teach the business letter. The 
most used letter forms should be 
made a study. The student should 
then select the one he wishes to use 
for his own correspondence and his 
practice should be based on_ this 
form. The use of carbon paper, ad- 
dressing the envelope, correctly fold- 


interested in doing it, it need not be 
difficult to direct. Textbooks are not 
versatile enough to provide this ma- 
terial, but bulletin board models will 
help make up this deficiency. 

This may seem like a tremendous 
assignment for one semester of typ- 
ing, particularly to the teacher who 
believes in the old adage, “Practice 
makes perfect.” With our modern 
methods of teaching, which minimize 
copy-making and “majorize” knowl- 
edge-learning and skill-building, this 
much can be covered. It is as much 
a matter of conveying knowledge as 
it is a matter of striking keys. It is 
not a matter of “‘perfect-copy-get- 
ting.” It is a matter of developing 
the right techniques of knowledge 
and skill as foundational work for 
the student’s future development 
after the course has been completed. 


Difficulties 


There are several hindrances to the 
operation of this plan. The first of 
these may be the teacher. Many 
teachers have taught vocational type- 
writing courses so long they will be 
unable to change their teaching meth- 
ods to fit this newer objective. Sec- 
ondly, the lack of textbook material 
will so hamper teachers lacking ini- 
tiative and originality that little can 
be accomplished. The third relates 
to the equipment. If the school pre- 








Personal-use Typewriting 
Must Teach Enough to Fulfill 
the Student’s Needs in School 
Work, Extra-curricular, Social 

and Home Activities 











ing and inserting the letter in the 
envelope, and writing postal cards 
should next be taught. With the co- 
operation of the teacher of English 
or history, material for the teaching 
of outlining and note organization 
may be obtained. Simple tabulation 
must be taught with a limited amount 
of practice time. The remaining time 
in the semester may be used to ad- 
vantage by permitting the student to 
bring in work to be done, such as 
mentioned above; club programs, 
parts in plays, notices for bulletin 
boards, minutes of organization 
meetings, guest lists for parties, in 
fact any type of work that will help 
him apply the typing principles of 
form that have been taught the pre- 
ceding weeks. This type of instruc- 
tion work is difficult for some teach- 
ers to handle but if the students are 
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pares students in their eighth and 
ninth year to do their own typing 
work and then does not help to pro- 
vide machines for their use, the con- 
sumer objective is hardly attained. A 
limited number of students will have 
their own portables at home but 
many may have no opportunity to 
use a typewriter until they finish 
high school and earn their own 
money. It will be somewhat of a 
lost art to them by that time. The 
school equipment is kept busy by 
the regular typing classes. It would 
therefore seem necessary that a 
school planning to offer a strictly 
personal-use course should expect to 
provide a typing room to permit stu- 
dents to make use of this skill. 


Plan for the Small High School 


Of course it is recognized that 
there are many schools, especially 
small high schools, that cannot carry 

(Please turn to page 16) 











Training for Distributive Occupations 


In a City High School 


by Alexander S. Massell 


Principal, Central Commercial High School 
New York, New York 


"HE Central Commercial High 

School is located on Forty-second 
Street in the City of New York, in 
the heart of the retail business center. 
It has devoted itself for several 
years to the training of young men 
and young women for commercial 
occupations. Among the subjects that 
we have been teaching at our school 
is retail selling, which has for its 
objective the development of the 
power to sell goods and to prepare 
for proprietorship of a small store. 
The course was introduced in the 
New York City public schools early 
in 1919. The subject has been taught 
continuously since that time. Teach- 
ers of merchandising and salesman- 
ship have found that the amount of 
instruction material available is al- 


the living customer, and it is for that 
reason that we have bent all our 
energies toward establishing a store 
in the school in which the experience 
of actual selling may be obtained as 
a real preparation for selling on the 


job. 
The Sales Laboratory 


The “sales laboratory” is a class- 
room which is built like a store, ac- 
cording to the latest developments 


Students Being Taught How to Display Merchandise to the Best Advantage. 


most unlimited because the mer- 
chandise that is sold in this city is so 
varied that a mere study of the 
sources and methods of manufactur- 
ing would take years of interested at- 
tention. 

But a knowledge of the sources 
and methods of manufacturing mer- 
chandise and a knowledge of custo- 
mer psychology would be insufficient 
in the training of our students, be- 
cause the most important problem, 
that of meeting customers, is still to 
be met after the students have ob- 
tained employment. This contact 
with the human element is the most 
difficult obstacle for a new sales- 
person to overcome. He usually finds 
that everything that he has learned 
about the goods or of customer psy- 
chology is forgotten when he meets 
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in merchandising. There are nine 
show windows, numerous counters, 
and wall cases. Nothing in the store 
would give one the impression of its 
being a classroom. The students who 
are chosen to do the selling are those 
who have completed all of the ele- 
ments of salesmanship, which con- 
sists of training in merchandising, in 
textiles, and in non-textiles; in the 
problems of retailing, in advertising, 
and in English used in sales promo- 
tion. Those students who have com- 
pleted all of the preliminary work in 
the prescribed subjects and who are 
now in their last half year, ready to 
obtain their diplomas, are then ap- 
pointed to the following assignments : 

A general manager is appointed 
for the sales laboratory. To assist 
him he has: an advertising and dis- 


“4 
play manager, a stock clerk, four 
sales people, four auditing clerks, 
and a cashier, The entire group 
makes a survey of the type of store 
which they are about to open. At the 
present writing we have already gone 
through a cycle of four types of 
stores ; a men’s haberdashery store, a 
women’s accessory shop, a gift shop, 
and a stationery store. In establish- 
ing each store, the entire selling 
group assigned to it visits the show- 
rooms of the manufacturers engaged 
in the lines to be sold whose offices 
are located in Manhattan. There they 
choose the. quality, quantity, style, 
and color of the goods which they 
think our students, to the number of 
eight thousand, would purchase in 
the sales laboratory. These student- 
buyers, under the guidance of a 
teacher, give the orders, sign for 
them, and later receive the goods, 
check against the invoices, examine 
the goods to see whether they were 
shipped as ordered, decide on the 
prices where none had been sug- 
gested by the manufacturer, mark 
the goods, and set up a system of 
record-keeping under the guidance 
of our bookkeeping department. 

The stock clerk takes charge of the 
store and of the display of the ma- 
terial in the sales laboratory. The ad- 
vertising and window-display mana- 
ger prepares a series of nine window 
displays and, with the aid of our 
multigraphing and mimeographing 
department, designs booklets which 
are distributed to the students 
throughout the school. The cashier 
is trained in the use of the cash 
register, which is a complicated ma- 
chine chosen for teaching basic prin- 
ciples. The auditing clerks prepare 
records of all the merchandise that 
is received, for inventory purposes. 


Student Customers Cooperate 


The non-sales classes in the 
school, as part of their English les- 
sons, are invited to visit the store 
for one period during the six weeks’ 
existence of each different type of 
store. These students are asked to 
answer a series of questions prepared 
by the sales class in order to test 
their ability to describe merchandise, 
to compare prices with prices in the 
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neighborhood stores, to describe and 
criticize our displays, and finally to 
suggest any further improvements in 
our store methods. 

These essays on the customers’ 
point of view are then distributed 
among the students in the sales 
classes, who, as part of their work 
in research, classify the suggestions 
that are made, and after discussing 
their value, either apply or discard 
them. These visits to the store 
usually result in sales, and since we 
have had total sales that on several 
occasions have amounted to over 
$5,000 per month, the method of cus- 
tomer visit and criticism, we have 
found, has resulted in giving a great 
variety of experience to our sales 
pupils. It not only gives them the 
opportunity to explain the difference 
in merchandise values to the pur- 
chaser of the goods they are show- 
ing, but also gives them the training 
in handling and displaying the goods, 
and experience in making out the 
sales check. This sales check, of 
course, contains all the information 
that is necessary for the auditing 
group to keep a perpetual inventory. 

Our sales records are so arranged 
that when the entry is made by the 
bookkeepers, the course of the mer- 
chandise and its price are imme- 
diately entered, and at the end of the 
day the total is made and all mer- 
chandise sold is subtracted from that 
which was left on the previous day. 
The report also shows them what 
merchandise is sold most rapidly, 
what colors, sizes, and styles are the 
most popular and what goods must 
be reordered. 


Various Types of Shops Set Up 


The ordering is done so that the 
stock is always kept at the proper 
level. This continues for about four 
weeks. During the last two weeks 
the stock is permitted to diminish so 
that during the closing days of the 
store’s existence the amount of mer- 
chandise has been reduced to a mini- 
mum and is sold at a reduced price. 
At the present writing, we are in the 
midst of en experiment in the sale 
of women’s accessories, and while 
this is going on a group of fifteen 
students is preparing to open a sport- 
ing goods store which will occupy the 
sales laboratory during the six weeks 
commencing May 15. These students 
have already visited the Toy Fair at 
the Hotel McAlpin. They have been 
engaged in making a survey of the 
type of goods which should be sold 
in a sporting goods store following 
two channels: By making a study of 
the goods sold in the sporting goods 
stores of New York City, and by a 
questionnaire sent to the students of 
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the school asking for their require- 
ments and their desires both as to 
quality of merchandise and_ price 
range. 

The window display group is plan- 
ning now and preparing for the new 
store. When the sporting goods 
store is closed, the class that has 
handled the store for the past term 
will be graduated, and we will at- 
tempt to place these young men and 
young women in distributive occu- 
pations. We plan for the coming 
year to have about six types of re- 
tail shops during the school term, 
and in that cycle we will have six 
distinct types of business. The stu- 
dents will be given training in buy- 
ing, receiving, examining, marking, 
displaying, advertising and selling the 
merchandise so that they will be pre- 
pared to take their place in a retail 
shop as a salesperson or to open a 
small establishment of their own. We 
also have a similar course for men 
and women now engaged in distrib- 
utive trades. The course runs from 
six months to a year and covers the 
latest methods in retailing. 

We are fortunate in having on our 
staff a group of men and women 
who keep abreast of all the trends in 
retailing. Mr. Alexander Kaylin is 
an editor of the Fairchild publica- 
tion, “Retailing.” Mr. Rosenblum 





devotes his afternoons as advertising 
counsel; he has done work for some 


of the chief manufacturers in this 
country. Miss Grace Griffith is the 
author of a recent publication on re- 
tailing. We have availed ourselves 
of a group of WPA workers who 
have been assigned to us and who 
are making an extensive study of 
sach type of store before we decide 
on entering that particular field. This 
study, of course, is turned over to 
the students in making their decis- 
ions in establishing new types of 
stores. 

Up to the present time we have 
kept a record of all the methods that 
have applied, and we find that there 
have been changes in our policy and 
in our system. This system of 
change, we feel, is a credit to us be- 
cause we are always ready to receive 
new ideas. 

We find that the students are en- 
thusiastic about the work because 
they are really doing the thing that 
we have been talking about, and the 
result is that they develop the poise 
that is so essential in a salesperson. 
They are very much interested in 
their work, and they have cultivated 
the ability to talk and to sell to peo- 
ple, an ability that might not have 
been obtained through any other 
method of instruction. 


THE PERSONAL-USE COURSE 


(Continued from page 14) 


out this suggested plan. What can 
they do to meet this growing demand 
for personal typewriting? At present 
the only solution seems to be to com- 
bine the personal-use course with the 
vocational-use. That is being done 
now by many schools with a variety 
of plans in use. Some consider the 
first year as general and really offer 
no vocational course because only 
one year of typewriting is given. 
This is the plan followed by many 
small high schools. Some consider the 
first year of typing general and from 
this group select only the superior 
students to train vocationally the sec- 
ond year. This is a very workable 
plan and is recommended where it 
is not possible to offer separate 
courses for personal and vocational 
use. 

It does not seem wise to permit 
students to take only the first semes- 
ter of typing with the vocational 
group and then drop out and call it 
personal use. They have learned 
little more than the keyboard. On 
the other hand, if all students pur- 
sue a year’s general course, no real 
harm wll result and the personal- 


use student will have attained greater 
skill than he would find it possible 
in the one-semester course suggested 
at first. One year of general typing 
would not be a difficult course for 
the teacher to organize. In fact, our 
newer textbooks give practically that 
when they defer much of the busi- 
ness letter work to the advanced part 
of the book, bring simple tabulation 
forward to the early part of the text, 
etc. The difficulty lies in the selec- 
tive plan used to determine who shall 
continue the second year for the vo- 
cational work. Students learn to love 
typing and wish to continue for that 
reason only. They have no thought 
of becoming stenographers. A tact- 
ful teacher can meet this situation 
and direct such students into other 
courses. At present the preferred 
basis of selection is that of grade, 
only A and B students being per- 
mitted to continue with advanced or 
vocational typewriting. 

This matter of personal typing is 
still too new a problem to do more 
than suggest plans that may be tried 
out and to experiment with course 
arrangements until workable outlines 
can be made. 
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A Senior High School Commercial Club 


by Wiley B. Tonnar 


Head of Commercial Department 
High School, Santa Barbara, California 





The purpose of the organization is to promote an interest in business 

as a life work, to learn more about business, and to provide oppor- 

tunities to its members for social contacts. . . . This activity if carried 

on properly will make for a better understanding between the busi- 
ness firms, public organizations, and the schools. 





URING the spring semester of 

1935 commercial students at 
Santa Barbara (Calif.) High School 
wanted to know if a commercial club 
could not be organized for those in- 
terested in business. The student 
demand was so great that it was de- 
cided to schedule a room for a com- 
mercial club for the 1936 fall term 
of school. Here, at the Santa Bar- 
bara Senior High School, clubs are 
allowed two short periods of twenty- 
five minutes each from 10:20 to 
10:45 A. M. on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day of each week. The clubs may 
meet, in addition, before school, at 
noon, or after school, if they desire. 
There was no publicity given to the 
fact that a commercial club might be 
organized as it was desired that only 
interested students should respond. 


The Organization 

Twenty students, who were in- 
terested in business, attended the 
first meeting in the fall and expressed 
their desire to organize a commercial 
club. It was decided that four 
officers consisting of a president, a 
vice-president, a secretary, and a 
treasurer be elected at the next meet- 
ing. After the officers were elected 
several meetings were used to formu- 
late plans for the year. A commit- 
tee was elected to draw up and pre- 
sent a constitution to the club. It 
wes the desire of the members to give 
an assembly program during the 
semester. This program was given, 
and it gave the club a great deal of 
good publicity. One social function 
during each semester was believed to 
be desirable. A tentative program, 
which included trips to various busi- 
ness firms and government buildings, 
talks by business and _ professional 
persons, end machine demonstrations 
by business men and class members, 
was outlined for the year. 

Within the year, the constitution 
was presented to the club by the 
committee and, after several changes, 
was adopted. The members of the 
club believe it best to have a short 
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constitution and require all students 
to know its provisions before they 
are initiated. Students are admitted 
to membership at the beginning of 
ech semester. They are allowed 
the first two weeks of the semester 
to learn the contents of the consti- 
tution. 


Objectives 


The purpose of the organization 
is to promote an interest in business 
as a life work, to learn more about 
business, and to provide opportuni- 
ties to its members for social con- 
tacts. Any student who is a com- 
mercial major or is interested in 
business as a life work is eligible for 
membership. Because of other 
school requirements, however, 10P 
students can not belong. 

The dues are fifty cents a yecr. 


secretary, and a treasurer. To be an 
officer one must have previously been 
a member of the club for one 
semester. The officers are nominated 
from the floor and are elected by a 
majority vote cast by secret ballot. 
The election of officers takes place 
at the first meeting of the third week 
in the last school month of each 
semester. The officers so elected 
take office the following semester. In 
case a vacancy occurs a new election 
for that office is held at the next 
business meeting. Because of the 
added activities attendant to gradua- 
tion, senior A members are not al- 
lowed to hold office. 

There is only one standing com- 
mittee, the social committee, consist- 
ing of a chairman and three mem- 
bers. The chairman is elected and 
appoints his own committee. Other 
committees, as needed, are appointed 
by the president. 

Members are dropped from the 
club when they show a lack of in- 
terest or do not participate in club 
activities. Any officer, with permis- 
sion of the club sponsor, may pre- 
sent the name of such member at a 
regular meeting. The member in 
question is notified at least one day 
before his name is to be presented 
to the members for consideration. 
The member is allowed to defend his 
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They may be paid by the month, at 
the first meeting of each month, or 
by the semester within the first two 
months. Special fees are determined 
by the members on occasion. 

Regular twenty-five minute meet- 
ings are held on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day of each week. Special meetings 
may be called by the president. The 
business meetings are conducted ac- 
cording to parliamentary law. 

The officers of the organization 
are a president, a vice-president, a 


action after which a vote is taken by 
secret ballot to determine whether or 
not the member will be allowed to 
stay in the club. A majority vote of 
the members present will be neces- 
sary to drop a member from the 
club. Any member volunteering to 
go on an after-school (or Saturday) 
trip who finds it impossible to appear 
must present an excuse to the presi- 
dent or sponsor before the trip. 
When a member fails to do this his 
name is presented for consideration 
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and may be dropped from the club 
by the procedure described above. 
Club Activity 

The club is very fortunate to have 
two large well-equipped rooms in 
which to meet. One is a large class- 
room where the business meetings are 
held, and talks and some demonstra- 
tions are given. The other room 
contains over twenty typewriters of 
various makes, calculators, adding 
machines, a bookkeeping machine, a 
large electric duplicating machine, a 
Mimeoscope, a complete filing cabi- 
net, and two library tables. This 
room is used for demonstrations by 
the club. 

One may wonder, since the club 
has no standing committee to arrange 
for talks and demonstrations, just 
how they are scheduled. About one 
out of every four meetings is set 
aside as a business meeting. During 
this meeting any member may make 
suggestions for a future program. 
When a talk or demonstration has 
been decided upon, some member 
will volunteer to arrange for it. 
This member introduces the speaker 
or demonstrator and also thanks 
him, for the club, at the close of the 
talk or demonstration. If necessary, 
he may ask any other member or 
the sponsor for assistance. At the 
first meetings this help was often 
necessary, but few members need as- 
sistance now. This method has 
proved very satisfactory as it allows 
the greatest possible amount of par- 
ticipation. The co-operation has 
been very evident in this respect as 
over one-half of the club members 
have made arrangements for a ‘pro- 
gram. 

The club members have visited a 
number of business firms, have heard 
many talks, and have watched some 
very fine demonstrations during the 
past year. The business firms were 
visited on Saturdays and after 
school. In some cases only a few 
students (eight to ten) could go 
through the plants at one time, so 
the club was divided and the groups 
went through on different days. 


Field Trips 


Among the trips taken were visits 
to a bank, a newspaper, a dairy, and 
the identification bureau and police 
department in the city hall. The trip 
through a bank was one of the most 
interesting trips taken by the club 
members. The club was divided in- 
to groups of ten and were taken 
through the bank by the assistant 
cashier. Everything, from the mak- 
ing out of deposit slips to the duties 
of the board of directors, was ex- 
plained clearly and fully. 
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A trip to two local newspapers 
was very educational. The members 
were taken through the plant while 
the afternoon edition of the paper 
was being run. Every step was fully 
explained and shown, when possible, 
from the collection of the news to 
the printing and distribution of the 
papers. It is planned that this will 
be a yearly trip for new members of 
the club. 

One of the local dairies was visited 
on a Saturday. The _ students 
watched while some of the cows 
were cleaned and milked. The fore- 
man described the system used in 
keeping the cows healthy. The proc- 
ess of cleaning, aerating and _ bot- 
tling the milk was shown and ex- 
plained. The method used in mak- 
ing butter, cottage cheese, and ice 
cream was also explained. Of 
course, everyone was treated to as 
much ice cream as he desired. 

The identification bureau and po- 
lice department were very interest- 
ing. Demonstrations and explana- 
tions were given in finger printing 
and police radio broadcasting. A 
ride in a two-way radio car was en- 
joyed by all. The record system of 
the identification bureau was ex- 
amined and thoroughly explained. 
Groups of from six to eight each 
took this trip on different Saturdays. 


Talks and Demonstrations 

Some of the more interesting talks 
were on the business methods and 
customs of Austria, China, England, 
Germany, France, Italy, Japan, 
Switzerland, and_ several South 
American countries. The develop- 
ment of the cash register and a dem- 
onstration of the use of the cash 
register was given by the district 
manager of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company. The requirements 
and duties of an efficient secretary 
for a doctor and for a lawyer were 
presented by a prominent local doc- 
tor and lawyer, respectively. Two 
talks on department store selling 
were also very interesting and well 
presented. Demonstrations on the 
use of the duplicating machine and 
calculating machine have been given 
te the club. 

Members of the club who had 
worked in some business firm de- 
scribed their experiences. Each one 
explained what he thought was 
necessary for success. A few grad- 
uates who have a position described 
their work and what they thought 
was necessary, too, for success. The 
speakers were asked to mention the 
commercial courses which they be- 
lieved had helped them and to of- 
fer suggestions for changes in the 
contents of any course. 
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At one meeting the sponsor de- 
scribed the general trends in business 
education in California. The _ busi- 
ness courses offered in various busi- 
ness colleges, junior colleges, and 
universities in California were brief- 
ly outlined. A careful analysis of 
our own commercial course of study 
was presented and criticisms were 
encouraged. 

Bookkeeping machine, colored du- 
plicating, and dictating machine 
demonstrations have been scheduled 
for the future. It is hoped that ar- 
rangements may be made for talks 
on business and professional activi- 
ties, such as, theatres, hotels, bank- 
ing, communications, oil companies, 
dentistry, and business civil service. 
Talks on business methods and cus- 
toms of other countries will be con- 
tinued. 

A number of business magazines 
are available for membership use. 
The more popular magazines are: 
The Journal of Business Education, 
Postage and Mail Bag, National 
Business Education Quarterly, The 
Balance Sheet, and The Gregg 
Writer. 


The club members decided that 
their major objective financially for 
the first year was to find ways and 
means of raising money to send rep- 
resentatives of the school to the dis- 
trict commercial contest. The money 
was raised by a pay program. The 
club will probably sponsor this con- 
test each year. 


From this experience, we believe 
that when a commercial club is first 
organized, it will have a_ better 
chance for success if only a few 
members belong. During the first 
few meetings a number of the mem- 
bers may want a great many social 
functions. This condition will soon 
disappear if an interesting program 
consisting of talks and demonstra- 
tions by business men and visits to 
business firms and public organiza- 
tions is carried on by the members. 
The members will have something 
worth while to do during their leisure 
time. The experience gained in ar- 
ranging for a trip, demonstration, or 
a talk is of great value to those who 
participate. Members gain an experi- 
ence from this type of program 
which they would not get in any 
other way while in school. This ac- 
tivity if carried on properly will 
make for better understanding be- 
tween the business firms, public or- 
ganizations, and the schools. 























Business Education of 


Private Business Schools 


by J. Evan Armstrong 


President, Armstrong College 
Berkeley, California 


EFORE entering into the dis- 

cussion of the issue before us, 
I should like to acknowledge the 
fine compliment paid me in being 
asked to represent the cause of pri- 
vate school business education be- 
fore the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
Business Epucation and the De- 
partment of Business Education of 
the National Education Association. 
[ should also like to commend the 
vision and the fine type of leader- 
ship shown by those responsible for 
ihe creation of the CouncIL. Its or- 
ganization represents a_ distinctive 
step forward in the cause of business 
education. 

I have been deeply interested in 
the contributions of the distinguished 
representatives on this program. In 
speaking for the private business 
schools of this country on the issue 
before us, it is my firm conviction 
that a better understanding between 
business leaders and educators gen- 
erally involves a two-fold process— 
a fuller realization, on the one hand, 
by business leaders of the true func- 
tion and place of education in the ex- 
tension of the boundaries of indus- 
trial and business achievement, and 
a better comprehension, on the other 
hand, by all educators of the process- 
es, functions, and social significance 
of business and industrial service. 

Until all narrow prejudices toward 
education by self-made men who are 
business and industrial leaders are 
removed, the way cannot be open for 
the best progress. Until it is recog- 
nized that the study of business or 
applied economics presents problems 
as complex and philosophies as pro- 
found as those of any other field of 
knowledge, there can be no inclusion 
of business among the learned pro- 
fessions. Until it is recognized that 
the main contribution of education is 
not merely the gathering of factual 
material nor the acquisition of social 
veneer, but the unfolding of the mind 
—the development of higher skills 
and techniques for efficiently doing 
things and effectively solving prob- 





1 Address at the joint program of the Depart- 
N. E and 


ment of Business Education of the N. E. A. 
National Council of Business Education, 
land, Oregon, June 30, 1936. 
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lems of an ever more complex char- 
acter, there can be no real coopera- 
tion between education and business. 
If finesse in doing the work of 
the business world, and mind power 
to skillfully gather pertinent ma- 
terials, analyze them, and draw 
sound conclusions are essential in 
the solution of the most difficult per- 
sonnel problems of our business and 
industrial organizations, then busi- 
ness education may be accorded real 
recognition for its service; for it 
must provide the vision and leader- 
ship for the morrow. Education is 
but the servant of our people in their 
more effective living. Hence, its true 
embodiment involves no surface con- 
siderations, no trifling use of educa- 
tional opportunity, but the develop- 
ment of the qualities for the sterner 
and yet the finer and nobler processes 
of life. While it is true there is 
more than one road to a cultivated 
and cultural development, human ex- 
perience has overwhelmingly recog- 
nized the contribution of traditional 
or formal study. By means of it we 
may expect the development of the 
finer and more logical processes of 
the minds of our business leaders. 


The School Must Learn From 
Business 


While business men must recog- 
nize the importance of the contribu- 
tion of education, it is just as neces- 
sary for educators to recognize that 
the classroom or institutional labora- 
tory seldom furnishes all the facili- 
ties or elements necessary in the dis- 
covery and ultimate testing of our 
business theories and principles. It 
is accordingly very important that 
business educators everywhere should 
keep in touch with business leaders, 
know their activities and check their 
conclusions with the crucible of 
broad practical experience. What is 
more important, educators on all lev- 
els must be ready and anxious to 
give full credit to business and in- 
dustrial leaders for their discoveries 
and contributions to theory and prin- 
ciple in the operation of our economic 
laws. Not all of the constructive 
thinking comes from our university 





and college laboratories. Educators, 
too, must acknowledge the tremen- 
dous importance of the work of busi- 
ness and industrial leaders in _per- 
fecting the goods and services which 
have more ideally satisfied human 
wants and inducted into the life of 
our social order new standards of 
living, and comforts which have 
brought new measures of human 
happiness. Only by a mutual inter- 
change of experience and respect be- 
tween these two important groups 
will we find real progress. 

It is accordingly the conviction of 
leaders in private school business 
education that business and indus- 
trial surveys to discover the definite 
training problems of each community 
will enable our private institutions to 
render a service the value of which 
will be unquestioned. These surveys 
should be made at frequent enough 
intervals to insure the up-to-dateness 
of our procedures. They should 
show not only the range of occupa- 
tions and occupational opportunity, 
but also furnish reliable data with 
reference to each job and the mental 
and other traits essential for it. Suck 
information will give definiteness to 
our instructional program. Without 
it, training may be a matter of guess- 
work in which many students are 
equipped and for which there is no 
local or adequate general demand. 


A Service to Business 


If our private schools then are to 
do their part in improving the rela- 
tions with business, they must render 
an ever better service. They can 
save business both time and money 
by exercising a higher process of 
selectivity—taking only those stu- 
dents who are high school graduates 
and who have potentially the right 
personality and other traits for the 
objectives for which they wish to 
train. In this way, the private busi- 
ness schools may and are rendering 
a service matched by no other busi- 
ness training institutions in this 
country. 

With an understanding of local 
needs and with reliable specifications 
for each training job, with the best 
interest of each student at heart, the 
private school in its work of student 
guidance is not only serving busi- 
ness, but also is rendering an inval- 
uable help to our youth in directing 
them into appropriate vocational 
fields. This represents a valuable 


service to the whole social order, 
since in no other field of education 
is there such a large percentage of 
those employed in the vocations for 
which they are trained. 
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Our private schools are enjoying a 
very fine type of cooperation from 
business and professional leaders 
generally through their participation 
in the activities of our general assem- 
blies to which they bring a cross sec- 
tion of every phase of our social, 
economic, and professional life. In- 
cidentally, they learn of our facili- 
ties, know the calibre of our students, 
and are thus brought to better un- 
derstand our position to serve in giv- 
ing them trained employees for spe- 
cific objectives. 


Improvement of Service 


Recognizing the evolution that is 
constantly taking place in our social 
and economic life, our private schools 
are constantly revising and improv- 
ing their service and raising their 
standards. Finer training facilities 
are everywhere available. Better 
classroom helps are used, more mod- 
ern curricula are organized, and 
teaching is being raised to new 
levels of service. The teacher with- 
out a broad general education and 
specific professional preparation is 
being, or has been, retired from the 
staffs of the private schools of the 
country, and a new order of educa- 
tional leadership is being used to 
meet the needs of modern business 
in coping with its complex problems. 


Excellent contacts on the part of 
our staff members with business 
leaders through work in_ service 
clubs, and wise administrative poli- 
cies calling for periodical visits to 
factories, business offices, and fa- 
miliarity with present-day business 
practices, provide a vitally new edu- 
cational procedure, which is going 
far in winning the approval and co- 
operation of business and industrial 
men. 


Trends in Instruction 


With the growth and popularity of 
business education has come not only 
trends in business training, but also 
complications all along the way. The 
very fact that our studies show that 
both the age and intelligence levels 
of employment are being constantly 
raised has resulted in the public high 
school taking over much of the train- 
ing on the skill level. This and the 
complication of the whole process of 
conducting modern business have 
made it necessary for the better pri- 
vate institutions to organize and to 
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offer an 
ricula, 

If we are to cope with the com- 
plex problems of our economic order 
which have challenged our best 
thinking the past few years, we must 
offer instruction which will familiar- 
ize our students and the future busi- 
ness leaders with the major func- 
tions of modern business. If a third 
of our business and industrial fail- 
ures even in normal times are trace- 
able to finance, it is imperative that 
our schools be so organized as to give 
to the youth, who are to take leader- 
ship tomorrow, a practical under- 
standing of this important phase of 
our business and industrial life. Only 
by familiarity with these problems 
will we safeguard either the interests 
of the individual or the organization 
as a whole. 

In like manner, it is very impor- 
tant that our future leaders have 
some understanding of problems in 
the field of production. Familiarity 
with the trends in the production and 
use of the raw materials of com- 
merce, and the processes for their 
fabrication into goods to meet the 
needs of the peoples of the various 
sections of the world, is certainly 
necessary. An _ understanding of 
style and design is also important. 

Again, knowledge of the general 
problems of distribution is essential 
to business and industrial progress. 
A larger inter-change of goods and 
an ever more highly developed pro- 
gram of education for raising the 
standards of living throughout the 


entirely new type of cur- 


world are essential not only to busi- 
ness progress, but for the social well- 
being of our peoples. A study of 
marketing, advertising, selling, and 
the many problems which they pre- 
sent is vital. 

And finally, if we are to train the 
youth of this day to take their place 
as business leaders tomorrow, we 
must give them some opportunity to 
study the significance of depart- 
mental, functional, and general con- 
trol. They also need to have a bet- 
ter understanding of the problems 
of personnel, and the science of 
selecting the right man for the right 
place in the organization. 


A Changing Emphasis 


It seems to me that the private 
school must leave most of the work 
of training on the lower skill levels 
to other units of education and turn 
to these larger problems, if it is to 
survive and continue to render the 
service for which it has been so gen- 
erally recognized in the past. In 
other words, the private schools in 
certain areas must turn more to the 
field of collegiate education and deal 
with the problems on this higher 
level, if it is to win and hold the high 
respect and cooperation of business 
and industrial men. I have every rea- 
son to believe that such a process of 
evolution is now going on and that 
business and industry will continue 
to turn to the better private institu- 
tions as its best source for new man 
power to induct into its ranks for fu- 
ture leadership. 


AN ADVERTISING TALK TO OUR READERS 
by Robert C. Trethaway 


There is a fundamental reason for the dependability of advertised goods. To 
initiate and carry on a publication advertising program of adequate proportions calls for 


the investment of a considerable amount of money. 


In view of this, no good business 


executive engages in publication advertising for his product until he is sure that it will 


make good in every respect. 


investment of a heavy sum to manufacture it. 
many distinct advantages from an investment and manufacturing standpoint. 


It may be of such a nature that it doesn’t call for the 


The product may have within itself 
But when 


it comes to the publication advertising of products, they are all on the same basis. A 
definite investment must be contracted for, and it behooves the advertiser to be sure 
that everything is right, if he wants his advertising to be right. 

In that fact lies the reason why those who respond to publication advertising are 


protected in their purchases. 


“It’s advertised’ is significant because it means that a 


product has been tested to make sure that it will make good on the advertising that is 


done for it. 
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uidance of Shorthand Pupils 


by Irene C. M. Hypps 


Armstrong High School 
Washington, D. C. 


ECAUSE shorthand is one of 

the major vocational subjects in 
the business education curriculum, it 
demands thoughtful planning on the 
part of administrators, supervisors, 
and teachers to prevent waste in 
two directions. There is obviously 
waste of time by those pupils who, 
for some special reason or disability, 
do not progress as far in shorthand 
as they might in some other skill or 
10n-technical subject. And there is 
less noticeable but equally as tragic 
waste through failure to stimulate 
and properly direct pupils, who make 
successful shorthand adaptations and 
are capable of attaining maximum 
development in the vocational field. 
To avoid such losses necessitates not 
only a carefully thought-out but a 
systematically administered program 
of guidance. Such guidance should 
be suited to the shorthand subject 
field, and adjusted to meet local 
school and community conditions. 

A guidance program for shorthand 
pupils has several aims. The first 
is to attract suitable students to the 
department. Another is to inform 
pupils and parents of the high per- 
sonal and educational qualifications 
necessary for success in the voca- 
tional use of shorthand. The pro- 
gram must also make provision for 
the adjustment, by transfer or differ- 
entiation in standards, of less able 
pupils who enroll in spite of guid- 
ance. And finally, it should integrate 
the values of shorthand with those 
of business communication in such 
a way that pupils will recognize the 
importance of the contribution made 
by efficient and ethically responsible 
stenographers to the general prog- 
ress of civilization. 

The beginning point for shorthand 
guidance is naturally before pupils 
elect the subject. Some of the means 
used for guidance on this level in- 
clude: 

1. An assembly talk, once each semester, 
by the head of the shorthand department 
to 10B pupils. (This is based on the as- 
sumption that shorthand is an 11th grade 
elective.) The requirements and advan- 
tages of shorthand as a personal use and 
vocational skill should be set forth, as 
well as the character attributes that any 
pupil electing shorthand needs to develop. 

2. A talk, sometime during the year, 
by the head of the shorthand department 
at a parent-teacher meeting. The infor- 
mation given would be similar to that 
described for 10B pupils. 
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3. A conierence, during each semester, 
with home-room teachers of 10B pupils. 
At these conferences helpful suggestions 
should be made by the shorthand chairman 
as to the type of pupil who, from local 
school experience, profits most from elect- 
ing the shorthand course and, conversely, 
as to the type of pupil who apparently 
wastes his time in attempting to learn 
shorthand. 

4. A visiting day in the shorthand de- 
partment, during which 10B pupils might 
attend shorthand classes, see a shorthand 
demonstration, or hear a talk on the his- 
tory of shorthand as an art. Opportuni- 
ties should be provided for them to talk 
with pupils already enrolled in these 
classes, and to ask questions of shorthand 
teachers. 

5. Daily conference hours, scheduled 
for the week that electives are being 
chosen, when pupils may consult with the 
shorthand cliairman as to the advisability 
oi selecting this subject. 

6. Occasional publicity articles in the 
school paper and school news section of 
the local newspapers that describe fea- 
tures of the shorthand department, that 
give occupational information, and_ that 
afford educational guidance in relation to 
shorthand for pupils, parents, and the tax- 
paying public. 

After pupils have elected short- 
hand as a subject, the following 
methods of guidance are suggested 
for the organization and administra- 
tion of Shorthand I classes: 


1. Cumulative record cards secured and 
made available to teachers. 
2. Personality tests and rating for all 
entering pupils. 
3. Questionnaire 
each pupil on: 
Reason for selecting shorthand 
Person who suggested this, or other 
source of interest 
Vocational goal 
Educational plans 
4. Homogeneous grouping according to 
entrance test results in: 
English mastery 
Penmanship 
Ear-mindedness 
Eye-mindedness 


data obtained from 


5. Group and individual conferences 
with Shorthand I teachers on homogene- 
ous classification of pupils and adjustment 
of teaching methods for each group. 

6. Performance tests at well-spaced in- 
tervals to locate pupil shorthand difficul- 
ties as a basis for affording individual 
remedies. 

7. Individual conferences for counseling 
of those pupils whose questionnaire data 
or poor quality of work indicate a lack 
of sufficient interest or ability in short- 
hand. 

8. Vocational talks by teachers and 
chairman, throughout first semester, on 
personal characteristics and technical re 
quirements for the successful pursuit of 
shorthand. 

9. At the end of each advisory (6 
weeks) period, rapid promotion of su- 
perior pupils. 


% 10. By the end of first semester, com- 

f plete reclassification of pupils should have 

' been effected which would provide for im- 
proved grouping on combined basis of 
I. Q., A. Q., shorthand grade, and special 
abilities and disabilities. 

11. Transfer, if possible, to other 
courses or departments of those pupils 
who show so little interest or aptitude 
as to predicate failure in shorthand study. 


Guidance of Advanced Shorthand 
Pupils 


From the promotion of pupils into 
Shorthand II, guidance can become 
more of a routine affair until the 
course nears completion. Rapid pro- 
motion of superior pupils should 
continue, as should conferences with 
special cases. During these semes- 
ters educational guidance should pre- 
dominate, in order that shorthand 
pupils may build comprehensive in- 
formational and appreciational back- 
grounds and not become limited to a 
narrow, vocational sphere. 

Vocational talks would be more 
effective, for the advanced pupil, if 
given by employment managers, per- 
sonnel directors, and stenographers 
and secretaries who are well-known 
or outstanding in the local profes- 
sional field. 

Provision of and advice on current 
books and magazine articles that 
yield occupational data and cultural 
information peculiarly suited to 
stenographic interests should be as- 
sumed as a responsibility of the de- 
partment. 

Conscious social interpretations 
should be placed on stenographic use 
and services in order that pupils 
might develop ethical understandings, 
attitudes, and conduct patterns. 


Objective performance tests would, 


of course, be used as a basis for 
remedial teaching in Shorthand II, 
III, and IV, as well as in Shorthand 
if 

Final Phases 


During the last semester of short- 
hand, guidance should occupy the 
major portion of the time, not so 
much as a separate project, but as di- 
rection and adjustment of pupils to 
the community and the vocational 
field. Textbook knowledge should 
be supplemented with office-practice 
information, and experience in the 
importance of human relationships. 
Community trips should be arranged 
that afford contact with local steno- 
graphic working conditions and em- 
ployment situations. Some occupa- 
tional surveys by pupils should be 
made. 
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Counselors, shorthand teachers and 
chairman should criticise and confer 
with pupils on the basis of their per- 
sonality ratings, as shown through 
comparison of recent test results with 
those made at entrance. Education- 
ally, shorthand pupils should be ad- 
vised so that they may continue their 
preparation even though they enter 
directly into vocational employment. 

Another guidance feature of this 
semester should be the provision of 
actual part-time office experiences 
for shorthand pupils, under teacher 
supervision. This can be done 
through cooperation with school 
offices and departmental activities, 
and through the offices of other non- 
profitmaking organizations. 


Before graduation or completion of 
the course, shorthand pupils should 
be taught and afforded drill in writ- 
ing letters of application for steno- 
graphic positions. They should also 
be trained in the methods of obtain- 
ing and conducting interviews with 
prospective employers. They should 
be made familiar with private busi- 
ness and civil service shorthand 
standards and given some experience 
in taking examinations. 

Following the graduation of short- 
hand pupils, the shorthand depart- 
ment of its own initiative or through 
close cooperation with the school 
placement bureau, should guide pu- 
pils into employment opportunities 
and follow-up graduates until they 





become satisfactorily adjusted voca- 
tionally. 


A well-planned program of gui- 
dance needs working information on 
which to be flexibly built and fre- 
quently revised. This information 
can be collected and kept current only 
through scientifically conducted sur- 
veys of changes in courses, methods, 
community standards, employment 
trends, and the vocational case his- 
tories of graduates. Pupils, teach- 
ers, and shorthand chairmen, in co- 
operation with the head of the de- 
partment can all share in work of 
this kind and thereby grow in per- 
sonal knowledge and_ professional 
efficiency. 


Ideal Equipment for a Bookkeeping Classroom 


T seems out of place to discuss 
ideal equipment for a bookkeep- 
ing classroom, unless there exists the 
ideal classroom. In most sections of 
the country classrooms are not suf- 
ficiently large to accommodate “ideal 
equipment.” 

But let us take for granted that 
every school can boast of an ideal 
classroom, and by that we mean one 
at least 22 feet by 40 feet in size. A 
classroom of these dimensions will 
accommodate an average-sized class, 
and will allow single desks for the 
use of each pupil, and vertical aisles 
but no horizontal aisles in the room. 
It is at once rather discouraging to 
think of having regular office desks 
in the classroom, yet pupils who are 
going to go out into offices as book- 
keepers should become accustomed to 
regular office desks. We can only 
hope that classrooms will be built 
that can accommodate modern office 
equipment, and that there are some 
legislatures or governing bodies 
which will feel it is sufficiently worth- 
while to appropriate the necessary 
funds for such classrooms. 

The room should, of course, be 
situated so that artificial lighting will 
not be necessary except for exceed- 
ingly dark days and for evening 
classes. And there should be suffi- 
cient blackboard space in the room 
to enable the teacher to keep one 
board for work that needs to be re- 
served, and a front board for daily 
classroom work. 


Desks and Chairs 


Ideal equipment for a bookkeeping 
room would consist of one simple 
bookkeeping desk (with a level top 
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22 inches wide by 40 inches long 
and 30 inches high) for each pupil. 
This desk should be equipped with 
six drawers for holding books and 
supplies of six different pupils. This 
desk should have an offset leg so 
designed as to permit the use of a 
stationary chair and yet enable the 
pupil to sit and rise with perfect 
ease. A movable chair is not recom- 
mended for obvious reasons—noise is 
caused when using movable chairs 
and in large classes this disturbance 
would be exceedingly annoying. The 
desk should be fastened to the floor 
so as to provide uniform disposition 
of floor space. The chairs should 
have revolving seats. Pupils can then 
turn to face the side board as well as 
the front board, with no great incon- 
venience. An individual desk drawer 
which contains all materials to be 
used by the pupil during the book- 
keeping class is the nearest possible 
approach to actual business condi- 
tions. It is even possible for each 
pupil to have a key to his desk draw- 
er. The responsibility for equipment 
is then placed directly upon each 
user of the desk. The teacher could 
have a master key that would open 
every desk drawer. The desk should 
be equipped with two ink-wells of the 
self-closing type. These ink-wells 
should be inserted in holes in the 
desk to prevent pupils from knocking 
over inkwells. 


Other Equipment 


The ideally-equipped bookkeeping 
rcom should have a sectional book- 
case or a large table with a collec- 
tion of up-to-date supplementary 
books and magazines. It should be 
equipped with adding and calculating 
machines. Calculating machines are 
so extensively used in business that 
they constitute one of the most im- 
portant units in any group of office 
equipment. The room should also 
have an unabridged dictionary. Pen- 
cil sharpeners and waste baskets 
should be a part of its equipment. 

In choosing the calculating and 
adding machines to be installed, the 
person responsible should be careful 
to secure the latest models, as office 
machinery and equipment _ styles 
change rapidly. 

It is recommended that in the in- 
dividual schools in any special local- 
ity the equipment should be that 
which is in most common use in the 
majority of the business houses in 
that particular city. For, after all, 
the pupil going out to work in that 
city should be familiar with the types 
of machines most widely used there. 

The size of classes will naturally 
affect the type of equipment used. 
Nowadays, with classes of forty stu- 
dents or over, it will be impossible to 
have office desks in the classroom, 
particularly if there are insufficient 
classrooms for the enrollment. In that 
case, the old-fashioned type of stu- 
dents’ desk will have to be used. But 
I prefaced this article with the state- 
ment that to talk of ideal equipment 
was to presume that the classroom 
was an ideal one and I have present- 
ed this description with that point in 
mind. 
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Filing Practice Equipment 


Y an apparent contradiction of 
circumstance, filing, which is one 

of the most commonly used tools of 
business, is also one of the most 
neglected subjects of the commer- 
cial curriculum. Frequently it is to- 
tally rejected and, too often, the 
superficial knowledge imparted is in- 
adequate for the development of 
marketable skill. Sometimes, through 
junior business training or general 
business, it is offered to seventh or 
eighth grade pupils who learn but 
little about it and care less and oc- 
casionally it is “skimmed” as an in- 
cidental part of a course in secre- 
tarial training or office practice but 
only rarely is it taught in the thor- 
ough manner which its importance 
justifies. Systematic filing ability is 
a required skill for many office work- 
ers and, for some, is an office trade. 
For this reason, it should be the pri- 
mary aim of every commercial de- 
partment to offer a thorough course 
in the principles of filing and their 
application. In constructing such a 
course one of the first problems en- 
countered is the selection of equip- 
ment. 

Generally speaking, there are sev- 
eral factors to be considered when 
choosing equipment for the develop- 
ment of a vocational course in filing. 
Of these the extent of the training 
to be offered, the method of teaching, 
the housing and handling of equip- 
ment, and the requirements of voca- 
tional efficiency, are the most im- 
portant. Since the sole consideration 
of any one of these factors may lead 
to unsatisfactory conclusions, a care- 
ful examination of each should be 
attempted. 


Scope of Training 


The first of the criteria to be 
employed in the selection of filing 
equipment is the extent of the in- 
struction to be offered. Of the four 
bases of vertical filing, the alpha- 
betic arrangement is, by far, the most 
commonly used in business and the 
least understood by teachers. For the 
office worker, alphabetic filing is 
quite different from alphabetizing. 
The latter conception limits the in- 
struction to the arrangement of 
words in alphabetic sequence accord- 
ing to rules but the former presup- 
poses a knowledge of the component 
parts of a filing system, filing system 
supplies, the method by which a file 
expands, cross-referencing, charge 
systems, file department procedure, 
and follow up methods. 
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To develop vocational efficiency, it 
is necessary to impart knowledge of 
all of these elements and, therefore, 
that system which offers opportunity 
for such acquisition should be chosen 
in preference to that equipment 
which provides practice in alpha- 
betizing only. When it is desirable 
to extend the content of the course 
to include, subject, numeric, or geo- 
graphic filing, the same standard of 
selection may be employed to ad- 
vantage. 


Teaching Methods 


The second factor to be considered 
in the choice of filing equipment is 
the method of teaching to be em- 
ployed. When the class method of 
instruction is retained, it is necessary 
to provide facilities for each pupil in 
the class and this, in turn, will raise 
the problem of handling and storing. 

If, to the contrary, the individual- 
ized or job sheet method of teaching 
is used, the amount of equipment re- 
quired may be appreciably reduced. 
Thus, for instance, if the manufac- 
turer’s suggestion of twenty periods 
is allocated to alphabetic filing, each 
set may be used by nine students dur- 
ing a school year of one hundred 
ninety periods while only one stu- 
dent in each section may use a set 
each year under the class method. Of 
course, in schools which have from 
six to eight office machine classes 
the rotation plan may be used to re- 
duce this difference to a negligible 
amount. However, the fact is evident 
that the determination of a method 
of teaching should precede rather 


than follow the choice of equipment. 


Handling and Storing 


The third test for determining the 
kind of filing equipment to be pro- 
cured is the necessity for handling 
and storing the materials. If the class 
method of teaching is employed, the 
necessity of collecting the sets each 
period, storing them until the suc- 
ceeding filing period, and again dis- 
tributing them becomes apparent. In 
order to preserve proper class room 
decorum, and economize in space, 
such a procedure must be expedited 
by the use of equipment that is con- 
venient to manipulate. 

A relatively large variety of alpha- 
betizing equipment of this character 
is available but materials that pro- 
vide practice on the fundamental 
concepts enumerated before are not 
so prevalent. Of the two best known 
systems, the product of one is housed 
in letter-size boxes, while that of its 
competitor is less than one-third of 
that size. However, this economy in 
alphabetic filing is somewhat coun- 
terbalanced by the fact that the latter 
system requires a separate container 
for each phase of filing while, in the 
former, one box is sufficient to store 
all of the materials. Although size 
is a material factor in the selection 
of filing equipment, it is not of ex- 
clusive importance and, therefore, 
should be considered only in connec- 
tion with the other factors mentioned 
of which one of the most important 
is the requirement of vocational 
efficiency. 


Vocational Efficiency 


The degree of filing skill to be re- 
quired of public high school gradu- 
ates is a most controversial question. 
The great diversity of opinion con- 
cerning the selection of the basic 
phases of filing to be offered is 
broadened by the special systems pro- 
duced by the several manufacturers 
and the whole problem is further 
complicated by the fact that many 
teachers lack knowledge of the abili- 
ties required for successful voca- 
tional performance. Although a few 
business organizations use geograph- 
ic filing systems and a somewhat 
greater number employ the numeric 
arrangement, their relative propor- 
tion is insignificant. The alphabetic 
plan interspersed with some subject 
captions when needed, is the com- 
monly used office method of classi- 
fication. As all four phases can be 
taught only to the exclusion of other 
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desirable business information, the 
major portion of the available time 
should be devoted to a_ thorough 
training in those elements of alpha- 
betic filing to which reference has 
been made. 

Regardless of the phase of filing 
offered, vocational efficiency presup- 
poses the ability to determine the 
need for special name folders, to type 
and apply labels, to choose and con- 
struct special name guides, to cross- 
reference properly, to code ac- 
curately, and to operate charge 
and follow-up systems. Since these 











elements, together with a_ high 
proficiency in alphabetizing are 
essential to the training of every 
efficient file operator, that equip- 
ment which is adaptable to the 
development of these abilities should 
be selected in preference to that 
which affords no such opportunity. 
If, then, to the equipment named, 
it is possible to add a genuine filing 
cabinet for advanced practice, it is 
most likely that the student will ac- 
quire the knowledge needed to fill 
that office position for which the 
specifications include filing. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 8) 


transcripts. Just the opposite is required ; 
a memory for the salient facts of a letter, 
not its verbal appearance. 

Surely it requires no such “hawklike” 
vision to spot deviations from the thought 
of a dictator as it does to detect devia- 
tions from the actual words dictated—and 
most teachers pride themselves on their 
ability to spot such verbal deviations. 

The contention that the “corrector .. . 
will gradually become aware of serious 
but hitherto unnoticed deviations from 
copy” can be judged on its merits, since 
as has already been explained, unlike 
school dictation, ordinary “deviations from 
copy” are not penalized. The corrector 
does not begin to read transcripts of a 
letter until he knows exactly the content 
that was dictated. He does not acquire 
this knowledge as he rates transcripts. 

7. Finally, how can people write Mr. 
Leslie their “thoughts for or against this 
great new plan” before they have had an 
opportunity to examine it? I hope they 
will not try to do so. 

We appreciate Mr. Leslie’s general ap- 
proval of the committee’s proposal. We 
assume that his criticisms of it are made 
in all sincerity and shall check our June 
procedure carefully to make sure that no 
such defects as he mentions are permitted 
to creep in. Before releasing the plan for 
permanent use his suggestions, and others 
which come to us after the Yearbook is 
out next fall, will be given careful consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Leslie did me the honor to have a 
copy of his manuscript sent me. At the 
earliest opportunity I wrote him fully 
somewhat as I have above, but my letter 
was not received in time for him to stop 
the publication of what he had written. 
There seemed to be no alternative but to 
write this explanation. The committee 
will make no further statement concern- 
ing the tests until the Yearbook is pub- 
lished and distributed. 


Tri-State Association 


Who says the Tri-State Commercial 
Education Association is a /ocal organiza- 
tion? I am just back from its spring 
meeting. All I can say is that if this is 
a local association it must serve a mighty 
big Jocality. One thousand progressive 
educators were in attendance at its well- 
planned and expertly handled meetings— 
exhibit hall, banquet, reception, luncheon, 
formal program conferences, and every- 
thing that goes with such an affair when 
held under the auspices of our national 
organizations. Attending such a conven- 
tion is a heartening experience. 
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A Quarter of a Century of 
Service By a City Director 


In 1912 a department of commercial 
education was established in Pittsburgh 
and Elmer G. Miller was appointed its 
first director. At the spring meeting of 
the Tri-State Commercial Education As- 
sociation, held in the William Penn Hotel. 
Pittsburgh, Saturday, April 24, 1937, a 
silver cup was presented to Mr. Miller by 
his teachers and friends as a token of es 
teem and as evidence of a desire to con- 








tinue to cooperate with him in the field of 
education for which he is responsible. 

Just thirty-five years ago I went to that 
great industrial city to teach in one of its 
private schools. During the years since 
1902 I have had close contacts with de- 
velopments in the field of commercial edu- 
cation in Pittsburgh’s public and_ private 
schools under the leadership of Elmer G 
Miller and P. S. Spangler respectively. It 
was especially fitting that Mr. Miller’s cup 
should have been presented to him by Mr. 
Spangler. 

When Mr. Miller assumed charge of 
business education in Pittsburgh’s public 
schools there were few such directors 
At the end of 25 years there are still rela- 
tively few. There should be more. As 
Clyde E. Rowe says editorially in’ the 
April JourNAL, “Very few administrators 
have had the wisdom and vision to realize 
that 40 percent of our high school popula- 
tion (commercial students) require some 
special direction.” In no other field are 
there more unsolved problems; in no field 
is there greater need for wise guidance in 
the solution of these problems. 

Only those who know the status oi 
business education in Pittsburgh 25 years 
ago know what progress has been made 
under Mr. Miller’s leadership. No one 
knows better than Mr. Miller and his as- 
sociates how many unsolved problems re- 
main to challenge their best efforts. Here's 
hoping that another quarter of a century, 
adequate wisdom, and good health may be 
granted him for dealing with the un- 
solved problems which he has on his list. 





LITTLE ESSAYS ON EDUCATION 


Scientific 


Method 


by Arland D. Weeks 


Dean, School of Education 
North Dakota Agricultural College 


A wonderful achievement is the scientific method, which is a process 
of arriving at truth by guarded and experimental steps. 


Man's natural tendency is to jump over all labor of investigation and 
testing and declare his views impulsively. To millions now living to 
have an idea is to accept it, without waiting to check up on reality. 


To the scientist ideas may be just pretty until they have been 


certified. 


Pulpits, forums, street corners and ancient seats of learning have 
abounded in ideas interesting but not surely known to conform to 


reality. 


If the world spoke only when it knew for certain, there would be 


deep and healing silence. 


_ To find out the truth about electricity or malaria is difficult, as hit- 
ting the bullseye in a target a long way off is difficult; more misses 


than hits. 





One may think the conquest of science is com- 
plete, only to run into a stratum of astrology, or 
encounter a man to whom evidence is superfluous. 


The future of the world is bound up with the 
scientific method. 


An idea is one thing, and a fact another. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City and 
Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teacners Association, Commercial Section 






































Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

State Education Association of West Virginia, Commer- 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 
To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 

The CounciL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNCcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CouNCcIL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
Councit should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 








Council Luncheon at the Boston E.C.T.A. Convention 
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Answers of a Committee of the National Council of Business Education 
To the Questions Asked by President Roosevelt's 


Committee on Vocational Education 


Q. 1. What do you consider sound aims 
for vocational education for com- 
merce, trades and industries? 


A. 1. Vocational business education for 
gainful occupations, below the col- 
lege level, should: 


a. Prepare for initial employment in 
clerical and distributive occupations. 
b. Improve earning capacity of those 
already employed in clerical and dis- 

tributive occupations, 

c. Increase vocational intelligence and 
occupational skill of an_ individual 
worker in order to enable kim to 
progress more advantageously in his 
business career. 


d. Assume responsibility for placement 


and follow-up of these workers, and, 
as a result of this experience, im- 
prove the teaching materials and 


methods, 

(This answer refers only to the voca- 
tional phase of business education. For 
a complete analysis of aims, which in- 
cludes both the vocational and general 
educational phases, see “Statement of 
Suggested Learning Outcomes for Busi- 
ness Education,” p. 27, of the October, 
1936, issue cf this JouRNAL.) 


Q. 2. Should = general = education — last 
through the 12th grade or as long 
as the student ts in full-time school, 
with vocational work postponed un- 
til general education ends? 

Vocational business education of 
below college level should be de- 
ferred as late as possible in the stu- 
dent’s secondary education in order 
to provide a good foundation of 


general education. However, it is a 
definite responsiblity of American 


secondary education to provide for 
students some form of vocational 
education, along with their general 
education, in order to help insure a 
nation of citizens with a high de- 
gree of occupational competency. 


3. Do you believe Federal funds 
should be granted to the States for 
general education? For special types 
of education? If Federal funds are 
granted, should they be matched, 
and if so, to what extent? 

. a. Yes, Federal funds should be 
granted to states for equalization 
of opportunity for general edu- 
cation. 

b. Yes, Federal funds should be 
granted to states for equalization 
of opportunity for special types of 
education. 

c. Federal funds should be matched, 
but the extent to which they 
should be matched will depend 
upon the ability of states and 
local communites to support such 
education. 


. Should Federal aid, if any, be used 
primarily to stimulate the States to 
undertake desirable new develop- 
ments? Or should equalization of 
opportunity be the major objective, 
notwithstanding the larger amount 
of money required tf equalization is 
accepted as an obligation of the 
Federal Government? 

A. 4. a. While the stimulation of new de- 
velopments should primarily re- 
main a local problem, the Federal 
government should participate in 
these developments by giving re- 

search aid and financial support. 
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Editor’s Remarks: The immediate 
events which led to the appointment of 
the President’s Committee on Vocationa 
Education began a year ago — the 
adoption by the Congress of H 
12120, a legislative proposal which is 
now widely known as the George-Deen 
Act, and which contains a provision to 
encourage the various states and terri- 
tories of the United States to develop a 
program of business education for dis- 
tributive occupations. At the time the 
Act was signed by the President on 
June 8, 1936, he stated: “I have ap- 
proved H. R. 12120, a bill ‘to provide 
for the further development of voca- 
tional education in the several States 
and Territories.’ because of my deep in- 
terest in providing our young people 
with adequate opportunities for voca- 
tional training. So many criticisms 
have been directed at the bill in its 
present state, however, that it seems to 
me advisable, before the Act goes into 
effect on July first, 1937, that a dis- 
interested group review its provisions in 
relation to the experience of the Gov- 
ernment under the exising program of 
Federal aid for vocational education, 
and the relation of such training to gen- 
eral education and to prevailing eco- 
nomic and social conditions.”? Accord- 
ingly, the President appointed a Com- 
mittee on Vocational Education on Sep- 
tember 19, 1936, of which Professor 
Floyd W. Reeves of the Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, was 
made chairman. There are seventeen 
other members of the committee, in- 
cluding W. Rowland Allen, Personnel 
Manager, Ayres Department Store, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

Chairman Reeves submitted to the 
National Council of Business Education 
a list of fifteen questions which with the 
answers of the Council are included in 
this report. Furthermore, at the re- 
quest of Chairman Reeves, a part of 
this committee held a conference on 
Friday morning, March 19, 1937, with 
him and a part of his committee at 


the Hotel Lincoin, New York, N. 





b. Federal aid, however, should be 
given primarily to stimulate equal- 
ization of educational opportunity 
in both the general and voca- 
tional phases. 


To what extent should the Fedcral 
Government control the types and 
standards of education subsidized by 
Federal funds? 

To no extent should the govern- 
ment control the types and stand- 
ards. Its function should be ex- 
clusively that of a policy-making 
agency. 

. Do you think the vocational educa- 
tion program for commerce, trades 
and industries is generally effective? 
What are the chief contributions it 
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is making? What, if any, are its 
serious shortcomings? 
A. 6. a. Yes, the vocational education 


program for commerce has been 
generally effective. 


b. Chief contributions of business 


education are: 
Answers the needs of business itself 
ior trained workers. 
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(2) Puts the emphasis on a ‘“‘doing”’ 


education. 
Vitalizes other phases of education. 
Introduction of commercial work in 
high schools has tended to meet the 
interests and aptitudes of a large 
body of boys and girls who could 
not fit into a rather narrow program 
of academic education, 
By emphasizing a kind of education 
which provides for the making of a 
living, business education represents 
a large contribution, 
. Some serious shortcomings of 
business education are: 
(1) Lack of equipment. 
(2) Lack of  vocationally 
teaching personnel. 
(3) Limited school program with refer- 
ence to employment opportunities. 


Lack of cooperation between the 
schools and business in absorbing 
the graduates in business. 


Failure of parents to support a pro- 
gram for distributive or merchandis- 
ing occupations. 


. Do you believe there should be con- 
siderable expansion in the trade and 
industrial education program in the 
United States? In the commercial 
education program? If you think 
there should be, should this be an 
extension of the present type of vo- 
cational program or should there be 
experimentation with other types? 
a. Yes, in general there should be 
considerable expansion in certain 
phases of trade and industrial 
education, because many pupils 
enrolled in the commercial de- 
partment should be studying in 
the trades and industrial depart- 
ment. 

There should be a considerable 
expansion in several phases of 
the work in commercial educa- 
tion, and a possible contraction, 
at least in numbers, in others. 


c. (1) Expansion in types of train- 
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well-trained 
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ing, especially in fields of dis- 
tributive occupations and ma- 


chine clerical occupations. 

(2) Expansion in improvement in 
techniques of placement and fol- 
low-up. 

(3) Emphasis should be placed 
on the cooperative type of train- 
ing. 

(4) Emphasis should be placed 
on social-business subjects, in- 
volving a study of the social-eco- 
nomic nature of the business sys- 
tem, and the social significance of 
its primary functions. 


Should the schools limit their voca- 
tional education to a generalized 
type, applicable to a family of voca- 
tions, leaving specific skills to be ac- 
quired on the job? 

No, both should be emphasized, but 
in the general high school stress 
should be on a generalized form of 
vocational education ; and i in the spe- 
cialized schools, as in vocational 
commercial high schools, further 
specific skills should be developed. 
The final development of certain 
skills will still need to be made on 
the job. 

While vocational business educa- 
tion should be delayed as long as 
possible in the grade placement in 
the curriculum, such delay should 
not be permitted if it will interfere 
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with the inclusion of cooperative 
training either on the secondary or 
post-secondary school level. 







O. 9. To what extent should a system of 
; cooperative education (part-time 
1 employment and part-time im school) 
be developed at the secondary level? 
A. 9. Cooperative training is one of the 
most desirable types of vocational 
training and should be made a phase 
of vocational training to the great- 
est extent to which business will 
participate and to which our ad- 



















division of responsibility best be 
worked out? If such a plan were 
shown to be feasible in industrial 
education, could it also be applied 
to agricultural, home economics, and 
other forms of vocational educa- 
tion? 

A.ll.a. An advisory council should be 
appointed to cooperate with 
boards of education. The pro- 
gram should be more highly or- 
ganized than at the present time, 
and business and industry should 








the administration of Federal aid 
to vocaiional education? 

A.13.In general, the present method of 
administration of Federal aid to 
education should be continued 
Funds should continue to be ear- 
marked for particular purposes, at 
least in the field of vocational edu- 
cation. 


QO. 14. To what extent do you consider the 
educational programs of the CCC, 
IW’PA, and NYA worthwhile enter- 
prises? Do you think that the 
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‘ ministrative facilities will allow. 





; QO. 10. How should integration of voca- 
tional guidance, training, and_ place- 
ment be obtained? Should all these 
functions be undertaken by the pub- 

} lic schools, or should some be left 

, to non-educational agencies, such as 
the U. S. Employment Service with 
its state and local services? 


















! A.10. It should be obtained by fostering 

: a program properly organized and 
administered in the public school 

, system. 

4 While it should be undertaken in 





cooperation with the non-educational 
agencies to the fullest extent pos- 
sible, the primary facilities and re- 
. sponsibilities should be under the 
' administration of the regularly ap- 
pointe public school authorities. 











O.11.To what extent, if any, should the 
responsibility for vocational educa- 
tion be borne by industry? By what 
methods or through what type of 
administrative organisation could a 







James Holtsclaw has been appointed 
General eerie Chairman of the De- 
troit Reception Committee of the Depart- 








( ment of Business Education of the Na- 
; tional Education Association to make ar- 
rangements for the reception of business 
. teachers to the Seventy-fifth NEA Con- 





vention in Detroit, June 27-July 1. Mr. 
Holtsclaw is Supervising Principal of 
Commercial Education, Detroit Public 














t Schools. 

; The first session of the Department 
will be called to order at 2 o’clock, Mon- 

hi day afternoon, June 28, by President 

) Ernest A. Zelliot, who will review the 

; work of the year and visualize future 
policies and programs of the Department. 

; Greetings from Michigan will be ex- 





tended on behalf of the state’s 500 mem- 
. bers by State Chairman Stanley S. Smith, 
4 head of commerce department, Fordson 
High School, Dearborn. Speakers at this 
session will include: Dr. Eugene B. El- 
liott, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for Michigan; W. J. Cameron, of the 
Ford Motor Company, nationally known 
YP through his “Ford Sunday Evening 
Hour” talks over the Columbia Broad- 
casting Svstem; J. O. McKinsey, Chair- 
man of the Board, Marshall Field and 
Company, Chicago 
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cooperate to as great an extent as 
possible with the schools. 
b. This cooperation in responsibility 
on the part of business and indus- 
try may be achieved by: 
(1) Making available part-time appren- 
ticeship opportunities. ; 
(2) Supplying materials for teaching 
and demonstration. 

(3) Giving the teachers opportunities to 
improve their training by summer 
and other part-time employment. 


Q.12.1s the expenditure of public funds 
justifiable in training for specific 
jobs m private employment which 
re quire only a few weeks of train- 
ing? 

A. 12. Yes, public schools are justified in 
giving pupils specific training in co- 
operation with business concerns to 
the extent to which such training 
has applicability in a considerable 
number of business institutions. 


QO. 13. What changes, if any, would you 
recommend in Federal, State, and 
local organization and procedure for 


The luncheon, Tuesday, June 29, in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Statler, seating 
600, will be addressed by a national lead- 
er. Invitations to attend this important 
event will be extended to national lead- 





Mr. Holtsclaw 


ers in business and business education. 
Harvey Campbell, Vice President-Secre- 
tary of the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
will be toastmaster. 

The luncheon program will be followed 
by sectional meetings representing im- 





money expended for education by 
these agencies ts as well spent, bet- 
ter spent, or less well spent than a 
similay amount expended for Smith- 
Hughes vocational education? Why? 

A. 14. It is quite likely that if such work 
is properly handled, it has great 
educational value. It would seem 
desirable, however, if these types of 
work are to be made permanent, that 
such educational programs should 
be administered through the state 
educational departments and_ local 
public schools. 


Q.15. Vhat additional recommendations 
do you suggest with reference to vo- 
cational education and_ related 
problenis? 

A. 15. Vocational education should con- 
tribute to a complete education by 
way of a tie-up with general edu- 
cation. See answer to question 1 
with reference to both the voca 
tional and general phases of business 
education. 


N.£. A. Department of Business Education Detroit Convention 


portant phases of business education, to 
be discussed by men engaged in business 
and industry, personnel directors, office 
workers, and business teachers, the pur- 
pose being to enable business teachers to 
get the viewpoint of persons actually en- 
gaged in business. Business education 
leaders who will direct these discussions 
include: Catherine Nulty, University of 
Vermont, former President, Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association; Mary 
Stuart, Brighton High School, the De- 
partment’s ‘State Chairman for Massa- 
chusetts ; Dorothy Baldwin, Retail Selling 
Teacher, William Penn Hieh School. 
Philadelphia; J. M. Trytten, Director of 
Courses for Commercial Teachers, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Rav G. Price. Su- 
pervisor of Program in Commercial Edu- 
cation, University of Cincinnati. 

The complete program will appear in 
the June issue of this magazine. 

According to a report received from 
Lola Maclean on April 8, the membership 
of the Department of Business Education 
of the National Education Association is 
now 3860, the largest membership of any 
association of business teachers in the 
world. Miss Maclean is national member- 
ship chairman. 
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New York City Meeting 


Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, associate profes- 
sor of education, New York University, 
was elected president of the Commerciai 
Education Association of the City of 
New York and Vicinity at the Tenth An- 
niversary Convention of the Assoctition 
on April 17. The convention was held 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. 

Sineakers at the luncheon were Dr. John 
L. Tildsley, associate superintendent of 
schools, who spoke on “The Place of 


Dr. Tonne 


Commercial Content in Education”; Dr. 
Ralph E. Pickett, assistant dean, School 
of Education, New York University, 
whose topic was “The Vocational Prob- 
lems in Commercial Education”; and Dr. 
Edward J. McNamara, principal, High 
School of Commerce, who discussed “Ten 
Years Growth in Commercial Education.” 


Section meetings held were Accounting 
and Commercial Law Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Pitman Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ As- 
sociation, advertising and salesmanship 
section, junior high school section, private 
commercial schools, and Economics 
Teachers’ Association. 

Dr. Tonne, in accepting the presidency, 
stated the following policies as guides to 
his administration: 


1. Get more of the younger teachers to par- 


ticipate, 

2. Make even more worth while the year- 
book program. The sixth and previous 
yearbooks of the C. E. A. may be se- 
cured at $1.50 each postpaid trom the 
New York University Bookstore, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City, 

Secure better coordination of work with 
other associations of commercial teachers, 
Establish even better relations between 
the various subject matter groups of the 
association, and 

Setter acquaint teachers in other 
ot the country with the splendid work in 
commercial education being done in New 
York City public and private schools. 


Other officers elected at the meeting 
are: vice-presidents, Mrs. Etta M. Fowl- 
er, Haaren High School, and Lawrence 
Estey, Merchants and Bankers School; 
secretary, Mrs. Agnes A. Jackson, George 
Washington —_ School; treasurer, 
Henry Smithline, Grover Cleveland H'gh 
School ; editor, Dr. Jacob S. Orleans, as- 
sociate professor of education, City Col- 
lege; executive committee members, Ger- 
trude Simpson, New Utrecht High School 
and Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. Tilden 
High School. 

The new president is a past president 
of the Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and at present editor of the 
National Business Education Ouarterly of 
the Department of Business Education of 


the N.E.A 


sections 





School Papers Judged 


All the school papers received during 
the school year 1936-37 through the Na- 
tional Mimeograph Paper Association 
were judged recently at Central Normal 
College, Danville, Indiana. The judges 
were William D. Taylor, Jr., head of the 
Journalism Department of Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio; Dean H. M. 
Whisler, Central Normal College; and 
George Marohn, representative of the 
A. B. Dick Company, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. 

School papers of over 300 schools lo- 
cated in all parts of the United States 
and Canada participated in this contest. 
The papers were rated according to jour- 
nalistic results, mechanical perfection and 
community value. 

The purpose of the Association is to 
encourage and foster duplicated papers in 
schools in order to help them become of 
a higher quality. Mrs. Blanche Wean, 
head of the commerce department of 
Central Normal College, is chairman of 
the association. 


The Use of Alcohol 


The experience records of the North- 
western National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, show that the number 
of rejections because of overindulgence 
in alcohol has increased enormously since 
1932, especially among applicants under 
30. For the year ending April 1, 1932, 
17.6 per cent of the rejections for all 
ages were due to excessive use of alcohol. 
3y 1935, the figure had risen to 22 per 
cent, and for 1936 it was 23.8 per cent. 
But for persons under 30 the figure was 
11.9 per cent in 1932, 29.7 per cent in 
1935, and 33.7 per cent in 1936. There 
were smaller increases in the group from 
30 to 45, and a slight decrease for those 
over 45. Alcoholic excesses are the larg- 
est single cause of rejections among appli- 
cants under age 45. The proportion of 
moderate or occasional users has increased 
in much the same way as that of exces- 
sive drinkers.—From “Information Serv- 
ice,” published by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 


Fenton Brothers Establish 
New School 


E. O. Fenton, president of the American 
Institute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and his brother, S. D. Fenton, have estab- 
lished a companion school in Davenport, 
Iowa. The new school will be known as 
the American Institute of Commerce. 
E. O. Fenton will act as president of 
this school and S. D. Fenton will serve 
as secretary and general manager. 

Offices of the American Institute of 
Commerce have already been established 
and classes will start in September. An 


enrollment of three hundred students is 
expected. Graduation from high school 
will be required for admission. 

All new equipment is being purchased 
for the school and the Fenton brothers 
plan to make it one of the most modern 
business training schools in America. 
Identically the same courses are to be 
offered at the new school as are now 
offered at the American Institute of Busi- 
ness, and all social activities will be dupli- 
cated. 

° 


North Carolina Meeting 


Carolina Bus!- 
was held at 


A meeting of the North 
ness Teachers Association 
Durham, North Carolina, on April 23-24 

Dr. Paul S. Lomax, editor of the Jour- 
NAL OF BUSINEss EpucATION, spoke to the 
superintendents and business teachers on 
Friday morning. In the afternoon, Dr. 
Lomax addressed the high school princi- 
pals on some important phases of busi- 
ness education. 

At the Saturday morning 
the commercial teachers, Mr. Zoubeck, of 
the Gregg Publishing Company, discussed 
and demonstrated the Functional Method 
of teaching shorthand. 


meeting of 





THE DVORAK TYPE PACER 


Makes the teaching of typewriting 
easier and more effective. Develops 
rhythm; builds speed. Inexpensive 
and economical. Can be used with 
any textbook. 

Send for our free booklet, “How to Use 
the Type Pacer in the Typing Class.” 


THE ECONOMY DUPLICATOR Co. 


53 Selvage Avenue West Englewood, N. J. 


Adventures in 


BUYMANSHIP 


By K. B. HAAS 


Consumer education for high school and 
junior college. 78,050 words. Graphic, 
emphatic. interesting, objective, timely. 
Price $2.00, postpaid. 

Order from K, B. Haas, 


College of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ky. 


DIPLOMAS 


Any Style, Form or Size 
Cases and Stock Forms at Low Prices 
Charters and Membership Certificates 


If Duplicate form is wanted send copy 
for price or for samples 


MIDLAND DIPLOMA CO. 


840 E. Ovid Ave. Des Moines, lowa 
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TRAINING STUDENTS 


Modern practice in business education demands both 
training in “how to live” and training in “how to make 
a living”. 

Armstrong College courses for teachers of 
business subjects are focused upon these 
objectives. 


THIS SUMMER— 
VACATION IN CALIFORNIA 


This summer combine business and education 
with pleasure. Prepare to take advantage of 
the rising demand for teachers of commercial 
subjects. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 


Berkeley, California 










HARVARD UNIVERSI 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 6 - August 14, 1937 


The new federal (George-Deen) vocational 
education act, increasing demand for consumer 
business education, mechanization of office 
work, new emphasis on vocational business train- 
ing under a proposed national vocational ability 
testing program, employment situation in the 
field of commerce, and lowered average level of 
intelligence in commercial classes all indicate 
the need for careful reconsideration of many cur- 
ricular and teaching problems in the department 
of business education. Courses for this purpose 
will be offered at Harvard this summer. 


If interested, write Professor Frederick G. Nichols, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, for further information. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 





FOR 
Ty = COMMERCIAL 
PAR TEACHERS 


The Bowling Green College of Commerce, which has for 
more than thirty years specialized in the training of Commer- 
cial Teachers and Accountants, will this summer offer its best 
service through two terms, one beginning June 7 and ending 
July 16, the other beginning July 12 and ending August 14. 


Twelve semester hours of credit. The usual high type 
of professional training that this institution has given to Com- 
mercial Teachers and Accountants will be given the coming 
summer, with many new features and many improvements. A 
student may begin a course, or take solid classroom work for 
which he will get college credit, or he may take professional 
training, or he may review, or he may improve his certifica- 
tion standing, or he may improve his chances for getting a 
position, or a better one than he has. 


Ask for Summer School Bulletin which explains 
courses, rates, and all details. 


BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE of COMMERCE 
of the 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 


INC. 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Only one hour’s ride from Mammoth Cave National Park. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Sammer term starts June 7 and 14. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 
The picture of the 1937 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 
E. O. Fenton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 











UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Summer Session 
July 6 - August 13 


Courses in business education will include: Methods 
of Teaching Business Arithmetic, Methods of Teaching 
Bookkeeping, Curriculum Making in Commercial Edu- 
cation. Courses are offered in eighteen other depart- 
ments. 


Climate—cool and invigorating 


Cost—moderate 


Come to Maine 


For information or Bulletin write to 
Dr. Roy M. Peterson, Acting Director, Orono, Maine 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 6 to August 13 


In collaboration with Bates College of Lewiston, Maine, we 
shall present Methods of Teaching Courses in Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Junior Business Training, Bookkeeping, and Elementary 
Accounting. For further information write to: 


Agnes C. Seavey, Principal 


Auburn Maine School of Commerce 
Auburn, Maine 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER _ SESSION 
July 6 to August 14, 1937 


Courses include: Administration and Supervision of Commercial Education, 
Commercial Education in Secondary Schools, Occupational Guidance, Extra- 
Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools; Methods courses in Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand (Gregg), Typewriting, Social Business Subjects, Business Arith- 
metic, Elementary Business Training, Law in Secondary Schools, Secretarial 
Training, Merchandising, Office Machines; Subject matter courses in Book- 
keeping, Economics, Business Administration, Shorthand and Typewriting. 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
for BUSINESS TEACHERS 


ACTUAL TRAINING AND METHODS 


Designed specifically for teachers in high schools and 
colleges. 


Directed by Lola Maclean, Educational Di- 
rector Detroit Commercial College and Head 
of its nationally-known Shorthand Reporting 
School; author “Walton-Maclean Typewrit- 
ing Procedure and Practice” and “Walton- 
Maclean Teachers’ Manual.” 


Write for the Teachers’ Syllabus; it tells an 
interesting story of new and practical meth- 
ods—methods originated and developed by 
Miss Maclean in actual classroom practice. 
Address: 


Miss Margaret Benz, Registrar 
19 Clifford Street, Detroit, Michigan 


“Summer School for Teachers” is a Division of the Detroit 
Commercial College, a professional college of business, 
featuring commercial teacher training for college graduates 
only and one-year and two-year business courses ex- 
clusively for graduates of colleges and high schools. 


Teacher’s Institute 


STENOTYPY 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy; July 7-August 4. 


This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 
become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 

Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be gladly sent on request. 


THE STENOTYPE COMPANY 


9 West Washington Street Chicago, IIlinois 





Summer in California 


Fit yourself for advancement by attending 
WOODBURY Summer Session. Take training under 
teachers who have won the highest laurels of any 
faculty in America. All commercial subjects; also 
Commercial Art, Costume Design and _ Interior 
Decoration. 





THE GREGG 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 
July 6 to August 13, 1937 
The ultimate in progressive, practical 
methods of teaching shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, accounting, and secretarial subjects. 
Write today for bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Delightful summer climate. Classes in our magnifi- 
cent new building just opened. Sight-seeing trips and 
recreational opportunities. 


Six Weeks—July 6 to August 13 


Send for Summer School bulletin, giving full 
information 


WOODBURY COLLEGE 


1028 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 





PREPARE AND SUMMER IN SPOKANE 


The Land of Lakes and Gateway to the Famous 
GRAND COULEE DAM 


KINMAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY offers complete, well rounded courses i 

; in 

SUMMER SCHOOL, June 14 to Aug. 1. Beginning, Intermediate and Ad- 

vanced work in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typing, Penmanship, Machine Account- 

ing, Secretarial Science. Special METHODS Courses. Classroom practice. Large 

rn faculty. Cool, light, downtown quarters. Abundant recreational advan- 
es. 


Ask for Folder describing courses, tuition, dates, etc. 
J. I, Kinman, C. P. A., President 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
1937 Summer Sessions 


Courses in Commercial Education for six weeks, July 7-August 
13: Typewriting and Transcription; Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing, Gregg Shorthand, and Bookkeeping; Consumer Business 
Education; Economic Geography; Principles and Problems; and 
Curriculum Making. Also courses in related fields of liberal arts, 
business, and education. Two weeks sessions precede and follow 
the regular session. 


For bulletins and information, address the Director. 





UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Philadelphia 


Professional courses for commercial teachers, 
including graduate and undergraduate courses 
in Education, Commercial Education, Eco- 
nomics, Finance, History, Geography, Govern- 
ment. 


For Bulletin address W. L. Einolf, Bennett Hall 


RIDER COLLEGE 1937 SUMMER SCHOOL 


8 weeks: Tuesday, June 22 to Friday, August 20 


The 1937 Summer Session makes available to teachers and regular 
students the standard courses in Education and Commerce, leading 
to various degrees. The Session is particularly rich in cultural and 
practical subjects. Modern methods in both graduate and under- 
graduate work. Expenses reasonable. Small classes. Independent 
study under guidance. Numerous recreational opportunities. Regu- 
lar faculty of competent and experienced teachers, assisted by several 
visiting professors. Courses in Commercial Education, Business Ad- 
ministration, Accounting, Economics, Finance, Commerce, Journalism 
and related fields. 


Send for Summer School Bulletin. Address Director Summer Session, 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 
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Association Sponsors Pi Rho Zeta 


The American Association of Commer- 
cial Colleges has taken over the national 
sponsorship of the Pi Rho Zeta fraternity 
and sorority, according to word received 
from J. I. Kinman, president of the Kin- 
man Business University, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, and president of the Association. 

Mr. Kinman will also serve as national 
president of Pi Rho Zeta. C. W. Wood- 
ward, College of Commerce, Burlington, 
Iowa, will become secretary-treasurer. 
Other officers and the board of directors 
will be named in a few weeks. 

The Compass, official monthly magazine 
of the American Association of Commer- 
cial Colleges, will also become the official 
publication of Pi Rho Zeta fraternity 
and sorority. 





TODAY’S ECONOMICS 
Harold S. Sloan 


Takes the student step by step 
through realistic problems that 
enable him to make the essen- 
tials of economics part of his 
own thinking activity. A com- 
plete “Teacher’s Handbook” 
helps make the work of the 
teacher—experienced or not— 
effective and interesting. 


Write for further information 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco 








General Shorthand 


After nearly forty years of personal 
shorthand writing experience, which in- 
cluded six years of intensive study, God- 
frey Dewey, Ed.D., has published his 
General Shorthand in three volumes— 
“General Shorthand, Basic Text,” “The 
G S Teacher,” and “The G S Reader” 
(Lake Placid Club, New York: Personal 
Shorthand Corporation, 1936. 653D51). 

The system is virtually unknown in this 
country although highly developed abroad. 
It is legible, accurate, simple, and fast. 

The “Basic Text” gives fifteen lessons 
on personal and business styles. 

The “G S Teacher” serves a two-fold 
purpose: first, as a teacher’s manual for 
classroom instruction; second, as a seli- 
instruction guide. By combining the two 
books a student can master General 
Shorthand in a short time. These two 
books aim to present everything necessary 
for effective teaching or study of General 
Shorthand. 

The author maintains that reading well- 
written shorthand is a particularly valu- 
able form of shorthand practice. The 
“G S Reader” has been prepared to ac- 
cord with the “Basic Text,” offering about 
fifty pages each of personal shorthand 
and business shorthand notes. 

General Shorthand is being taught dur- 
ing the current school year in a few sc- 
lected schools and colleges, chiefly in the 
northeastern United States. Its success 
in the shorthand field is being closely 
watched.— Municipal Reference Library 
Notes, April, 1937. 





Cal‘fornia Group Elects 


At the annual convention of the Fed 
erated Business Teachers Associations « 
California, held in Fresno, March 20, thi 
following officers were elected for th 
vear 1937-1938: president, Margaret Todd 
Fresno Technical High School, Fresno 
Stenback, Hig! 
Leonar 


vice-president, R.  H. 
School, Fortuna; 
Sims, High School, Selma; treasurer, D: 
Ralph FE. Berry, Chaffey Jurior Colleg 
Ontario. 

About 500 California Business Teacher 
attended this state convention. Talks o1 


secretary, 


consumer education, civil service train 
ing, business advisory gro’ps, and th 
George-Dean Act were given. 





Give 
your students 
Actual Business 


ELLIS Texts are easy to teach—-— 
Interesting to study— 
Practical 


Write 
ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Modern Presentation 
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and Practice: 
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cover.” 


and well-organized review.” 





We Invite You to Inspect 


OFFICE PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE 


By Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


After a careful examination we believe you will 
find this text would strengthen your course and 
materially aid your students to grasp more 
quickly the principles of business procedure 


Here are just a few comments made by 
teachers who have used Office Procedure 


“A valuable contribution to educators.” 
information 


“A book which gives the student a constant 


We are willing to send you this book for 
ninety days’ inspection without obligation be- 
cause educators throughout the country have 
assured us it is a practical, up-to-date text. 


332-398 South Michigan Avenue, 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
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STUART 
TYPING 


COMPLETE COURSE IN ONE YEAR 
OR 
TWO-YEAR COURSE: 
COMPLETE (Parts One to Four), or 
BOOK ONE (Parts One and Two), and 
BOOK TWO (Parts Three and Four) 


SETS OF FORMS 
TEACHER’S MANUALS 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York 
San Francisco 
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Gonventions, and 


Inland empire 


Professor Paul A. 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, was the main speaker at the meet- 
ing of the Inland Empire Commercial 
Teachers Association held in Spokane, 
Washington, on April 7. 

Discussion and talks at the meeting 
centered around the need for intelligent 
changes in the teaching of bookkeeping. 
Professor Carlson talked on this subject 
and answered all questions asked him by 
bookkeeping teachers. In a round table 
discussion, A. W i of Kinman 
3usiness University, Spokane, stated that 
the needs for bookkeeping are ten times 
greater than they were ten or fifteen 
vears ago, and that the first requisite in 
teaching the subject should ke to develop 
an appreciation for it. 

Other speakers at this meeting were L. 
L. Carlson, principal of the Lewiston, 
Idaho, High School and E'len Re‘erson, 
head of Secretarial Science and Commer- 
cial Education at the University of Tlaho, 
Moscow. 

New officers of the Inland Empire 
Commercial Teachers Association are: 
Chairman, Ann Corcoran, Pullman High School. 

Pullman, Washington. 
Vice-chairman, E. H. Smith, 

High School. 
Secretary. C. W. 

High School, 


Carlson, State 


Sandpoint, Idaho, 


Middletown, Lewis and Clark 
Spokane. 


Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Commercial Teachers 
Association, a part of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, met in 
Harrisburg on February 20 to vote upon 
the constitution and to elect regular of- 
ficers. Officers elected are F. J. Hathy, 
Boys’ Senior High School, Lancaster, 
president: Charles Smith, Carlisle Com- 
mercial College, Carlisle, vice-president ; 
Elizabeth Gintzer, John Harris High 
School, Harrisburg, secretary; and 
George Kunkel, Derry Township High 
School, Hershey, treasurer. 

Members of the executive board are 
Alice Weaver, High School, Abington; 
-aul Swank, Zerbe Township High 
School, Trevorton; W. C. Fornev. State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg; Virginia 
Perrine. High Schcol. Grove Citw: and 
@ Wolfe, High School, Franklin. 

W. C. Forney, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, addressed the meeting. 
Other speakers were George Fisher, 
Tangley High School, Pittsburgh, and 
Dr. Paul L. Cressman, director of the 
Bureau of Instruction. Pennsvlvania De- 
nartment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, 


Mississippi 

The commercial section of the Missis- 
sippi Education Association met in Tack- 
son, Mississippi. on April 30. Cecil A. 
Rogers, State Teachers Colleove. Hatties- 
burg, was chairman of the meeting and 
Miss Cecil Davis, Gulfport, was secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Sneakers at the meeting were Ed. Lips- 
comb, state director of Mississinpi Ad- 
vertisine Commission: John A. Pende ry, 
South-Western Publishino Comnany, Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio: Georve Wallace, State Col- 
lege, Starkville, Mississippi 
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Ohio in 

The tenth annual meeting of the Ohio 
Commercial Teachers Association was 
held in Columbus, on April 3. Paul H. 
Seay, Withrow High School, Cincinnati, 
presided. 

The meeting was held in three sessions. 
The first session was in the morning with 
Major Emrie of the Columbus Despatch 
delivering the main address. A luncheon 
was held at noon and in the afternoon 
there were four departmental meetings in 


R. J. Hosler 

which various phases of the Ohio high 
school commercial standards were dis- 
cussed. Members of the committee who 
formed these standards were leaders in 
these group meetings. The committee 
members are Irving Garbutt of Cincin- 
nati; Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, 
Athen Arden L. Allyn, Kent State; 
Imogene Pilcher, Cleveland and Dr. 
Knepper, Bowling Green University. 

The organization has a total member- 
ship of 375, the largest in the history of 
the association. Approximately three hun- 
dred attended the sessions. 

R. J. Hosler, High School, Fostoria, 
Ohio was elected president for 1937-38 
Other officers are Eva Laman, Athens, 
vice-president and Paul F. Muse, Mt. 
Vernon, secretary-treasurer. 

® 


Kentucky 


The Business Section of the Kentucky 
Education Association held a meeting on 
Friday, April 16. W. J. Moore, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, presided at this meeting. Dr. Ralph 
H. Woods, Director of oe E4u- 
cation, State Department of Education, 
spoke on “The New Federal Program of 
Vocational Education and Its Probable 
Effect on Business Education in Ken- 
tucky.” 

La 


Department, 


Hoover, Head of the Commerce 
Altoona High School, Al- 
toona, Pennsylvania, discussed “Trends in 
High School Business Curricula,” and 
Dean William S. Tavlor, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, talked on 
the “Essential Qualities of a Good 
Teacher.” 

Other speakers at the meeting were 
President H. L. Donovan, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Richmond; 
and President E. S. Maclin, New River 
State College. Montgomery, West Vir- 
ginia. A business meeting followed the 
speeches. 


California Junior Colleges 

The Northern California Association of 
Junior Colleges met on Saturday, April 
17, in San Francisco. They were the 
guests of the San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege. J. Evan Armstrong, President, Arm- 
strong College, presided at the meeting. 

Speakers at the morning session were 
Dr. H. A. Sotzin, Director, Division of 
Industrial Education, San Jose State 
College; Maude I. Murphy, Chief of the 
Bureau of Home-Making Education, 
State Department of Education; and 
A. R. Nichols, City Director for Voca- 
tional Education, San Jose Public Schools. 
The speakers had as their general theme 
“The Educability of Youth.” 

Samuel J. Hume, Regional Director of 
the California Crusaders was the lunch- 
eon speaker. His topic was “Significant 
Trends in Modern Life.” Greetings were 
extended by Joseph P. Nourse, Superin- 
tendent of the San _ Frarcisco Br ger 
Schools and Dr. es \. Leonard « 
San Francisco Junior College. 

J. Paul Mohr was general chairman of 
the afternoon program. There were nine 
sections, each having a prominent junior 
college educator as its leader, Ward 
Nichols, San Francisco, was chairman of 
the commercial section. 

Officers of the Association are J. 
Armstrong, President, Armstrong Col- 
lege, Berkeley; Harry E. Tvler, vice- 
president, Sacramento Junior College; R. 
K. Abercrombie secretary-treasurer, San 
Mateo Junior College. 

s 


Evan 


Connecticut 


The Connecticut Business Educators’ 
Association held its th'rty-fifth conven- 
tion on Saturday, April 10, in Wilby High 
School, Waterbury. The morning _pro- 
gram consisted of contests in typew riting, 
bookkeeping, shorthand, shorthand trans- 
cription and dictating machine transcrip- 
tion. 

Two talking movie shorts entitled “The 
Accountancy Profession” and “The Pri- 
vate Secretary” and a humorous plav, 
“Trying It Out,” were presented in the 
afternoon. Following the business meet- 
ing, the individual, team and_ school 
awards were distributed. 

Donald J. Post, Waterbury, is presi- 
dent of the Association and was in charge 
of arrangements for the contests. 

® 


Joint California Meeting 


The Spring meeting of the Southern 
California Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Los Angeles Commercial 
Teachers’ Association was held April 24 
at Inglewood High School, Inglewood. 

“Classroom Problems and Procedures, 
from the Standpoint of the Classroom 
Teacher” was the general theme of the 
meeting. It was a classroom teachers’ 
meeting entirely and no department heads 
or subject supervisors appeared on the 
program. 

One sectional meeting was devoted to 
the commercial work in the Junior High 
School. A Junior College section delt 
with certain phases of corsumer educa- 
tion and several sections discussed and 
considered numerot's Senior High School 
subjects. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 


turn the searchlight of 





scientific investigation on 


the subject of typewriting 


TYPEWRITING BEHAVIOR 


Dvorak — Merrick — DEALEY — Forp 
543 pp. List price $3.00 


MY TYPEWRITER AND I 


MerrIcK-BOWN-DVORAK 
368 pp. List price $2.20 


"THESE books are the result of several years 
of research studies and experimentation made 
possible through the aid of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


Dr. DVORAK, Miss Merrick, Dr. Dealey, 
Mr. Bown and Miss Ford have devoted their 
efforts to finding out why so much time has to 
be spent in acquiring typewriting efficiency and 
why the present techniques of keyboard mastery 
are so difficult. 


THE authors of Typewriting Behavior base 
their methodology on accepted principles of 
psychology, on the results of motion study, and 
on an enormous amount of work in determin- 
ing letter frequencies. Teachers of typewriting 
and those studying to be teachers will find here 
the answers to many perplexing problems, One 
very able critic says of the book: “It is a chal- 
lenging, stimulating, enlightening, and enter- 
taining book.” 


In My Typewriter and I the material is so 
organized that it can be used by anyone who 
wishes to learn either the Universal or the new 
Simplified Keyboard. Student progress on the 
Simplified Keyboard is from two to three times 
as rapid as on the Universal Keyboard. The 
content covers a wide range of material educa- 
tionally valuable. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO 














NEW 
1937! 


20TH CENTURY 


TYPEWRITING 
| Third Edition 


By Lessenberry and Jevon 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is 
now used in almost 10,000 schools. 
Now you can get the new third edi- 
tion which retains the important fea- 
tures that made the previous edition 
so popular. In the new book you will 
find many new outstanding features 
that are not included in any other 
single textbook. Your students will 
write complete letters early. Well- 
balanced attention is given to personal 
typing and to business typing. 





Cincinnati 
seranc* SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
— (Specialists in Business Education ) 




















The modern text 
by a high school teacher, that high 
school pupils can understand. 


ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to Fundamental Problems 


by Augustus H. Smith 
New Edition—$1.60 


A foundation text in elementary economics pre- 
sented in such a way that the average high 
school pupil will understand it. The book has 
grown out of the author’s many years’ experi- 
ence in teaching economics to secondary school 
pupils. It emphasizes the social implications of 
economics, and helps to develop proper social 
attitudes. It covers those topics essential to 
the pupil’s live understanding of the business 
world and the principles upon which it operates. 
Thoroughly modern, definitely practical, un- 
usually teachable, this book offers effective text 
material for the one-semester course in eco- 
nomics for high school pupils. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Miss Merrick Appointed 
Visiting Professor 


Nellie L. Merrick, director of personal 
typewriting in the Tacoma, Washington, 
Schools, and co-author of Typewriting 
Behavior, My Typewriter and 1, and Sci- 
entific Typewriting, has been appointed 
to a visiting professorship in the School 
of Business, University of Chicago, for 
the coming summer. 

Miss Merrick was formerly research 
assistant in the Carnegie Foundation in- 
vestigation of typewriting at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 


e 

Pribble Again Directs Contest 

F. J. Pribble of the Department of 
——? of the Ho ara Junior 
College, Sacramento, California, has been 
asked to organize and conduct the Inter- 
national Typewriting Contests, which will 
be held under the auspices of the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition, Toronto, Cana- 
da, on August 28, 1937. This will be the 
second consecutive year in which Mr. 
Pribble has been thus honored. 

The Contests will include one for the 


professional championship. This carries 
three prizes as follows: $500 in cash as 
first prize, $250 in cash as a_ second 


award, and a sterling silver medal as a 
third award. There will also be the 
Amateur Typewriting Championship, the 
Canadian Typewriting Championship, the 
Canadian Amateur Typewriting Cham- 
pionship, the Canadian School Typewrit- 
and the Canadian 


ing Championship 
School Novice Typewriting Champion- 
ship. 


All contestants’ papers will be checked 
strictly in accordance with the generally 
accepted International Typewriting Con- 
test Rules. Entry, with fee, must be in 
the hands of the Director of Typewriting 
Contests not later than August 7, 1937 
in order that a person may be eligible to 
enter the contests. 

e 


Gould Heads Boston Schools 


Arthur L. Gould was elected superin- 
tendent of the Boston public school sys- 
tem on January 24. He fills a position 
left vacant by the death of Patrick J. 
Campbell. Mr. Gould was formerly first 
assistant to Mr. Campbell. 

He received the degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Master of Arts and Licentiate of 
Philosophy from Boston College. He has 
also taken graduate courses in education 
at Harvard, Columbia and Boston Uni- 
versities. 

Mr, Gould, who is fifty-eight years of 
age, is the second oldest in service on 
Boston’s Board of Superintendents. 

e 


Essay Contest Winner 


Mary F. Honnen, a student at St. Jo- 
seph’s High School, Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, has been awarded a four-year tui- 
tion scholarship to any college or univer- 
sity in the United States as the first prize 
in the high school division of the ‘blue 
coal’ Essay Contest. Miss Honnen’s fac- 
ulty adviser will receive two round trip 
tickets to Eurone. Prizes were won by 
39 other high school students. 
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Miss Reierson 
Summer School Teacher 


Ellen Reierson, head of the Secretarial 
Science and Commercial Education De- 
partment, School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, 
will be an instructor in the commercial 





Miss Reierson 


education work that school will offer this 
summer. 

Miss Reierson is president of the In- 
land Empire Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the Idaho High 
School Commercial Curriculum Commit- 


tee. She will teach methods courses in 
shorthand and transcription. 
® 
Dr. Dexter California 
Superintendent 
Dr. Walter F. Dexter has been ap- 


pointed state superintendent of public in- 
struction in California by Governor Frank 
B. Merriam. He succeeds Dr. Vierling 
Kersey who resigned to become superin- 
tendent of schools in Los Angeles. 

Dr. Dexter attended Penn College in 
Iowa, Columbia University, and Harvard 
University. He was one of the first 
five to be granted the degree of Doctor 
of Education by Harvard University. 

For the past ten years, Dr. Dexter has 
served as executive oo iry to the Gov- 
ernor of the state of California. From 
1923 to 1934 he was Saas of Whittier 
College. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa and Phi Beta Kappa. 


a aS 
H. H. Wilcox 


We are very sorrv to learn about the 
death of Harley H. Wilcox. founder and 
president of the Wilcox College of Com- 
merce, Cleveland. on January 27, 1937. 
Mr. Wilcox died suddenly of a_ heart 
attack. 

Mr. Wilcox was born in Brecksville, 
Ohio, fifty-two years ago and was edu- 
cated at Lincoln High School, Cleveland. 
Together with his wife he founded his 
commercial school more than twenty years 
ago. Mrs. Wilcox is principal and em- 
plovment director of the schocl. 

Prior to the founding of his school, Mr. 
Wilcox was an assistant city cashier and 
later was assistant cashier for the Cleve- 
land Railway Company. 

Besides Mrs. Wilcox, there survive two 
daughters and a sister. 





Journal Adopted 
By Commercial Class 


“IT am enclosing ten dollars for ten 
yearly subscriptions to the JOURNAL oF 
Business Epucation for my class in sec- 
ondary school administration,’ writes 
Frances R. Botsford, assistant professor, 
Department of Business Education, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

We thank you, Miss Botsford, for this 
fine recommendation of our magazine. 
We hope that you and other commercial 
teachers who are having their students 
subscribe for the JouRNAL will continue 
to find our articles interesting and valu- 
able for class study and discussion. 

® 


Miss Wertz Accepts 
New Position 


Mary Belle Wertz accepted a position 
with the Burroughs School for Operators, 
Cleveland, Ohio, in January. She had 
been connected with Cleveland College 
since last September. In her new posi- 
tion, Miss Wertz has supervision over 


the calculating machine classes and the 
bookkeeping machine classes. 

Miss Wertz received her A. B. and 
M. A. degrees from Ohio Wesleyan, 
where she was an instructor in laboratory 
psychology. She has taught in the Dela- 
ware, Ohio, High School; North High 
School, Columbus, Ohio; and in Cleve- 
land College. 

Miss Wertz is very 
Commercial Teachers Association. She 
is vice-president of the Association and 
has also served as secretary. 

* 
Maxwell Announces 


Chicago Contest 


The Fifth Annual International Com- 
mercial School Contest will be held at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on 
June 24 and 25. W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale 
High School, Hinsdale, Illinois, manager 
of the Contest, has announced that ali 
entries must be made not later than ten 
days preceding the date on which the 
contest is to be held. 

There are three divisions for each con- 
test subject. Division I includes Second- 
ary Schools (Junior and Senior, Public, 
Parochial and Private); Division II, 
3usiness Colleges and Division III, Ac- 
credited Colleges and Universities. Con- 
tests will be given in Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, Machine Calcula- 
tion, and Dictating Machine transcription. 

The Professional and Amateur Type- 
writing Events will be held under the 
auspices of the International Commercial 


active in the Ohio 


Schools Contest Program on June 25. 
The Professional Class is open to any 
tvpist in the world and the Amateur 


Class is open to any typist who has not 
previously won this event. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
in charge of the Contest are: Mr. Max- 
well, chairman; Helen Hartman, Hins- 
dale. Illinois, secretarv; Lillian Murray, 
East Peoria High School, East Peoria, 


Illinois: and D. C. Beighev, Western II- 
linois State Teachers’ College, Macomb, 
Illinois. George R. Tilford. Syracuse 


Universitv, Svracuse, New York, is chair- 


man of the Advisory Board. 


—_—-— 
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Announcing 
A BRAND-NEW 
GREGG TYPING PROGRAM 


For Intensive Courses 
Typewriting Technique, by Harold H. Smith. Pub- 


lished less than one year ago but already our 
most popular typewriting text. The features that 
have contributed most to the remarkable success 
of Typewriting Technique have all been incor- 
porated in the new Gregg Typing text. In both 
texts the objective is the development of superior 
typewriting skill before any but the simplest 
applications are attempted. .... List Price, $1.00 


Fer Secondary Schools 


Gregg Typing, Second Edition, by Rupert P. 
SoRelle, Harold H. Smith, William R. Foster, 
and Clyde I. Blanchard. A fast-moving text 
that eliminates monotony from the typing 
course. 185 of the most common words are in- 
troduced in the first five lessons, and 338 in the 
first ten lessons. The “copy” type of alphabetic 
paragraphs and of stories containing only one- 
syllable words mark the early lessons. Contains 
new-type flash and fingering preview drills. The 
first semester is devoted exclusively to the de- 
velopment of sustained typing skill and the sec- 
ond to personal and business applications. Daily 
lesson units with supplementary material for 
superior students. A complete cycle of modern 
typing learning. Pedagogic economy. 
ONE. vnaca ss esicekatvan List Price, $1.20 


For Personal-Use Classes 


Typewriting for Personal Use, by Dr. E. G. Black- 
stone and C. T. Yerian. A new and unique text 
for junior high schools and all students who 
want to learn typewriting for personal use. The 
student’s basic skill development admittedly 
should be the same regardless of his objective, 
but the personal-use objective can best be at- 
tained through the application of this skill to 
non-vocational material. The increased demand 
for a course of this type has led to the publica- 
tion of Typewriting for Personal Use. Ready 
June 15. 


Place orders now for sample copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
Toronto London Sydney 


San Francisco Boston 









eas sepianss erviscaesa me quite ee. 
SOCIO-BUSINESS 
OBJECTIVES 


ARE REALLY ATTAINED 
through 


BOOKKEEPING 


For Immediate Use 
By Kirk, Odell, and Street 


First truly socialized bookkeeping series. Book | 
endows bookkeeping with immediate personal utility. 
Even Book II, while strictly vocational in content, has 
a richly socialized background. Splendid organization 
through short, instructional units. Each unit is a prob- 
lem, solved by text, script forms, and illustrations, and 
applied by means of the laboratory exercises. Step-by- 
step development of all new work. 


Workbooks, Teacher’s Manuals, and Tests are avail- 
able for Books | and II. 


Examination copies sent on request, 
with a view to adoption. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 





Philadelphia Chicago Altlania Dallas San Francisco 


| 








Important New Books 


KORONA-ROWE 


Business and Personal 
Typewriting 
Send for circular No. 593 


ODELL AND OTHERS 


How Modern Business 
Serves Us 


Business: Its Organization 
and Operation 


Send for circular No. 536 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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MY TYPEWRITER AND I, by Nellie L. 
Merrick, Robert F. Bown, and August 
Dvorak, New York: American Book 
Company, 363 p. $2.20. 


A presentation of non-vocational mate- 
rials for the teaching of typewriting on 
the junior high school level. 

Here is an opportunity for the student 
to learn to make personal use of the type- 
writer at a “prevocational age” by in- 
struction in the typing of personal letters, 
book reviews, book reports, programs, 
recipes, minutes of meetings, manuscripts, 
bibliographies, outlines, and numerous 
other exercises in which the typewriter 
can serve him non-vocationally. These 
materials have been carefully selected so 
as to integrate the learning situations in 
typewriting with “fundamental and cul- 
tural” knowledges from English, arith- 
metic, geography, and other subjects. 

Though the text itself is organized to 
present the Universal keyboard, corre- 
sponding instruction on the Simplified 
keyboard (as set up in the Appendix of 
the book) may be substituted for the first 
unit of the text. 

Very simple but specific directions ac- 
company the presentation of each new 
step. These directions are written in a 
“chatty” style—they keep the student on 
the alert for progressive improvement— 
they inspire him to continued effort and 
— the learning process really enjoy- 
able 

This manual should pave the way for a 
change of emphasis in the teaching of 
typewriting to boys and girls with no 
vocational interest in the subject. 


r) 
MAN AND THE MOTOR CAR, by Albert 
W. Whitney, New York: National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, 256 p. $1.00. 


Now when the nation is campaigning 
for safety of the Public highways comes 


a timely presentation “to meet the needs 
of anyone who wants to know about the 
automobile and how to use it.” 

The publication is a textbook in safety 
education suitable for use in high school 
classes. It is more than a course in “the 
art of driving’”—it treats of the problems 
that have developed with the populariza- 
tion of the automobile, with the history 
of the automobile, an understanding of 
its mechanism, the nature and habits of 
the driver, problems in driving. 

Appropriately, for use in schools, the 
text contains a selected list of reference 
books and study questions. 

e 


MODERN BUSINESS LETTER WRITING, 
by Anne Boone, New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 251 p. $2.50. 


Miss Boone, as Correspondence Coun- 
selor for a number of progressive indus- 
trial organizations, has based her book 
on first-hand information and actual cor- 
respondence. 

The specific steps to be followed in 
writing effective letters are carefully out- 
lined. The achievement of the correct 
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tone and man-made quality is well con- 

trasted with the “go-chase-yourself” at- 

titude and machine-made type of letter. 

The book contains over eight hundred 
examples of letters, paragraphs, phrases, 
sentences, and even single words taken 
from actual correspondence. Suggested 
revisions are given, the use of which wil! 
make it possible for correspondents to 
write better letters in less time and with 
less effort. Model letters and paragraphs 
which may be adapted in various ways 
are generously supplied. 

While commercial teachers will proba- 
bly not wish to use the book as a text 
because of the lack of problems for study 
or class discussion, they will find it an 
excellent reference book for the business 
library. Secretaries and _ stenographers 
will profit by being familiar with the 
sound fundamental principles underlying 
successful letter writing. The book, how- 
ever, is primarily intended for persons 
who actually dictate or compose the let- 
ters. One of the unique chapters is en- 
titled “Don’ts for Dictators” with sug- 
gestions on how to use the dictating ma- 
chine—Maye Hylton, School of Com- 
merce, New York University, New York, 
NEY. 

* 

BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR EVERYBODY, 
Proceedings of the University of Chicago 
Conference on Business Education, 
1936, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 126 p. $1.00. 


This bulletin presents the proceedings 
of the Fourth Conference on Business 
Education held at the University of Chi- 
cago. It served as a summary conference. 

Section one deals with common eco- 
nomic misconceptions among business 
men, among laymen, and waste resulting 
from inadequate business training. Sec- 
tion two deals with possible contributions 
of certain fields such as marketing, eco- 
nomics, law and personal utility tech- 
niques. The third section presents the 
school situation. A general problem of 
integration is presented by Professor 
Franklin Bobbitt. The problem of segre- 
gation of vocational students is presented 
by Professor Paul H. Carlson of White- 
water State Teachers’ College, Wisconsin. 

The fourth section presents an unusual- 
ly fine explanation of the progress made 
in training for business on a general basis 
in the schools to date. The material is 
dealt with in terms of the elementary 
school, junior high school. senior high 
school, and junior college. Each of these 
presentations is probably the best ana'vsis 
of the situation at the present time ‘hat 
is available. 

Anyone interested in the problem of 
social-business education or general or 
non-vocational business education, cannot 
afford to ignore the contributions made 
in this bulletin. You may not agree with 
all the judgments made but you cannot 
ignore them. A brief but carefully se- 
lected bibliography is given—H. A. 
er New York University, New York, 


WORKBOOK for use with WORD STUDIES, 
by R. G. Walters, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 136 les- 
sons. 44c. 

A student workbook with perforated 
pages that may be detached. These ma- 
terials may be used with the recent text 
in Word Studies by the same author, >r 
independent of it. 

The publication provides for student 
activity in the use of the dictionary ard 
in word study for spelling, derivation, 
meaning, pronunciation, abbreviation, and 


hyphenation. 
2 


SELECTING AN OCCUPATION (of the 
Life Adjustment Series) , by C. A. Pros- 
ser and R. H. Palmer, Bloomington, IIl.; 
McKnight & McKnight, 157 p. 40c 
each; $3.60 a dozen. Practice book for 
same, 20c each; $1.20 a dozen. 


A splendid booklet for a study of oc- 
cupational offerings and for a “check 
of our individual assets” in terms of 
the demands of these occupations. 

The information book is to be used 
in cenjunction with the practice book, 
which provides an opportunity for ap- 
plication by the learner. Occupations 
have been divided into nine main 
groups and the “success factors” in 
each classification are pointed out. 
Their “favorable and less favorable” 
points are also enumerated. Both prin- 
ciple and _ practice, emphasize the 
physical, mental, educational, and per- 
sonality requirements of occupations 

The appendix of the information 
book is especially helpful. It con- 
tains some census data about occupa- 
tions, an explanation of the use of men- 
tal testing in job finding, an extensive 
bibliography for both the teacher and 
the student. 

The organization of these materials 
for student use plus the teacher helps 
available in the Teachers Manual of the 
Life Adjustment Series, make this in- 
formation and practice book usable at 
levels as low as the junior high school. 

a 


DIRECT METHOD OF TYPEWRITING, by 
Frank ]. DuFrain and John C. Spring- 
man, Detroit: The College Press Divi- 
sion of The Copifyer Corporation, 160 
p. $1.50. 


The use of all the keys on the type- 
writer and also of the other operating 
parts of the machine, is taught at the very 
outset in this textbook of teaching mate- 
rials for the typewriting class. 

“Key location” exercises and alphabetic 
sentences, and drill on figures and sym- 
bols are reduced to a minimum, and are 
introduced on the second day of instruc- 
tion. The application of learning in short 
business letters follows in the third ses- 
sion. 

A large number of business letters, 
graded to “parallel pupil progress,” are 
provided for practice, and these are fol- 
lowed by more difficult letters and other 
business materials. 
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Sightless, Handless—Typewrites 


Sergeant Alan Nichols, formerly of the 
British Army, can write on a typewriter 
at the speed of twenty words per minute, 
composing as he writes, although he is 
sightless and has no hands. Both his 
sight and his hands were lost as a result 
of a bomb explosion twenty years ago. 

Despite his handicaps, Sergeant Nichols 
not only typewrites, but he can also shave 
himself, dance, feed himself, swim, ride 


horseback, and play the piano. He won 
a dancing contest within a year after his 
tragic accident. Sergeant Nichols handles 
all his own correspondence on his type- 
writer. 

Three years ago he wrote “Sons of 
Victory,” a 36-page booklet. The booklet 
is a story of his life from September 4, 
1916, the day he was cut apart from his 
former world. It is a forceful repudia- 
tion of war and should be read by all per- 
sons who might be involved in another 
war. 


€ 
New Alpha lota Chapters 


Four new chapters of Alpha Iota were 
installed during the month of March and 
a fifth was installed April 3. 

California claims two of the new chap- 
ters. Delta Eta, Heald Business College, 
San Jose, California, was installed March 
13 by Mrs. Elizabeth H. Fox, National 
Historian, Los Angeles, California. Mrs. 
Evelyn Lattin and Margaret Gamble will 
sponsor the group. 

On March 20, Mrs. Fox installed Delta 
Iota, Glendale Secretarial School, Glen- 
dale, California. Mrs. Irene M. Arnold 
will be sponsor. 

The fifteenth chapter of Alpha Iota in 
Ohio, Mu Beta, Marietta Business Insti- 
tute, Marietta, Ohio, was installed March 
14 by Virginia Laughlin, Regional Coun- 
cilor of Parkersburg, West Virginia. Co- 
sponsors will be Virginia Karl and Mary 
E. Thornburg. 

Delta Kappa, at the Tampa Business 
College, Tampa, Florida, was _ installed 
March 20 by Jo Thomas, Regional Coun- 
cilor, of Birmingham, Alabama. Mrs. 
Frances C. MacDougall will sponsor the 
group. 

Missouri has seven chapters of Alpha 
Iota since Delta Theta at the Platt-Gard 
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of Interest 


Business University, Saint Joseph, Mis- 
souri, was installed April 3, by Fern 
Thompson, National Secretary-Treasurer, 
of Des Moines, Iowa. Mrs. Ethel Wilson 
will serve as sponsor. 


Department Changes Name 


At the New Orleans convention, the De- 
partment oi Superintendence adopted the 
revised constitution and bylaws, as sub- 
mitted by the Committee on a Longer 
Planned Program one year ago at St. 
Louis. The first article of the new con- 
stitution provides that “The name of this 
Association shall be The American Asso- 


ciation of School Administrators, A De- 
partment of the N.E.A.” 


Mr. Humphrey On 
Summer Faculty 


Clyde W. Humphrey has accepted a 
summer school position on the faculty of 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
He is now teaching in the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina. 

Last summer Mr. Humphrey taught at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. He is a graduate 
of Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond. 








40 FEWER OPERATIONS 
in listing and adding these 
10 amounts... 





Easy to Learn—Profitable to Know 


Now, more than ever, students with a working 
knowledge of short-cut figuring are a step 
ahead when they enter the business world. 
For the short-cut way is the fastest, most 
effortless method of adding and listing known. 
Burroughs invites teachers to send for a free, 
illustrated booklet describing the short-cut 
method of listing and adding amounts on the 


Burroughs Short-Cut Keyboard. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY i 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The 10 amounts on this 
tape were listed and added 
with only 11 simple oper- 
ations through the use of 
the Burroughs short-cut 
method of listing on the 
Burroughs Short-Cut 
Keyboard. 





Had these 10amounts 
beenlistedbydepress- 
ing each key and the 
motor bar separately 
—and had there been 
a cipher key to de- 
press—it would have 
required 51 oper- 
ations instead of 1 es 


This saving of 40 oper- 
ations is possible because 
on the Burroughs Short- 
Cut Keyboard two or more 
keys, together with the 
motor bar, can be de- 
pressed simultaneously; 
and because there are no 
operations wasted depress- 
ing a cipher key. Ciphers 
print automatically. 

If you are not now taking 
full advantage of short-cut 
figuring, get in touch with 
the local Burroughs repre- 
sentative. He can show 
you how to save thousands 
of needless motions in the 
course of a day’s figuring. 
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